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PREFACE OF THE TRANSLATOR 


In presenting this translation of that most 
valuable work, commonly known as ‘‘ Régle- 
ment,’’ from the prolific pen of the learned 
and ascetic Abbot Dom Prosper Guéranger, it 
is our aim to meet, to some extent, a longfelt 
necessity and oft-expressed desire that it be 
made accessible to our English-speaking 
brethren. Though our labor may not be 
crowned with the same success as that of 
the renowned author, we hope, nevertheless, 
that this work will find a hearty welcome 
and approval. May God graciously accept 
it as an instrument for showering His richest 
blessings on all who faithfully seek Him in 
the religious state. 

THe TRANSLATOR. 
Conception, Mo., June 13, 1908. 
Feast of St. Anthony. 
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PREFACE TO THE FRENCH EDITION 


Many religious houses have requested us 
to communicate to them the instructions 
which Dom Guéranger left us for the training 
of novices. We do it willingly, convinced 
that these few pages may be studied with 
advantage. 

Fr, CHARLES COUTURIER, 
Abbot of Solesmes. 
Solesmes, Feast of the Ascension, 
May 14, 1885. 
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; RELIGIOUS | 
AND MONASTIC LIFE 


CHAPTER I 


ESSENCE OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The religious life embraces three funda- 
mental objects: 

1. Penance for sins committed; wherefore 
it is called conversion. 

2. The imitation of Jesus Christ by the 
fulfilment of His precepts and counsels; in 
consequence of which the religious becomes 
like to Him. 

3. Union with God, even in this world, by 
charity. 

Now, this union cannot be reached until 
certain obstacles encountered in man are re- 
moved. They are of a threefold nature, 
namely, the attachment, lawful though it may 
be, to earthly possessions, which chains man 
to the goods of this world; the pleasures of 
. the senses, which divide the heart of man 
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between God and the creature; self-will, 
which disturbs the harmony between the will 
of God and the will of man. True renun- 
ciation by poverty of spirit and of deed re- 
moves the obstacle presented by the attach- 
ment to earthly possessions; perfect purity 
of body, heart and soul, that of sensual 
pleasures, and sincere obedience to the will 
of another as unto the will of God breaks the 
attachment to self-will. 

The religious life is not a transient, but a 
permanent state. This poverty, chastity and 
obedience should, then, become, as it were, the 
second nature of the religious, and insepara- 
ble from him. Now, this is accomplished at 
the taking of the perpetual vows, which alone 
constitute one a member of the religious 
state. 

Once having entered upon this permanent 
state of religion, man is bound to strive after 
perfection. Now perfection consists in the 
love of God, or charity; and charity unites 
the soul with God. 

Religion likewise effects the imitation of 
Jesus Christ; for the entire life of our 
Saviour involves the three virtues which form 
the matter of the vows. 

Religion, lastly, accomplishes most per- 
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fectly amendment of life and true penance 
in those who profess it, by opposing to the 
three ailments of sinful man three wholesome 
remedies, which being applied effect the 
atonement for sin as well as the acquisition 
of the virtues. 

Such is the general idea you should have 
of the religious life. Ponder over it unceas- 
ingly, and behold in it the aim proposed at 
the beginning of the novitiate. And since 
you are about to embrace the religious life 
in its monastic form, it is important for you 
to become familiar with the rule of life ac- 
cording to which you desire to consecrate 
yourselves to God. 


CHAPTER IT 
ESSENCE OF THE MONASTIC. LIFE 


The principal characteristics of monastic 
life are: 

1. Separation from the world by the en- 
closure and the habit. 

2. The daily solemnization of the Divine 
Office. 

3. Work. 

4. Mortification of the body. 

5. Community life. 

6. Works of zeal towards our neighbor (if 
obedience allows or demands them). 

Having given this definition of monastic 
life, it will next be expedient to consider its 
different elements in particular, as also the 
manner of practically applying them in the 
novitiate. 


1. Separation from the World. 


The monastic life is, by its very nature, a 
retired life. Hence it requires of those who 
profess it that they live within the precincts 
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of the monastery. The separation from the 
world should be the literal fulfilment of this 
word of our Lord Jesus Christ: ‘‘Hveryone 
that hath left father or mother’’ : 
and of that other one: ‘‘Come, follow me.’’ 
This clearly shows that the monastic spirit 
is one of retirement, characterized by the 
religious enclosure. 

The monastery must be considered the 
place of our sojourn until death. We should 
have such predeliction for this retirement 
that our love of the enclosure will not dimin- 
ish when, after profession, obedience occa- 
sionally summons us to appear in the world. 

Behold in the isolation from dear relatives, 
which will henceforth be your lot, the essen- 
tial fulfilment of the counsel of Jesus Christ. 
This separation will be the touchstone of 
your vocation and also the matter of the 
sacrifice upon which the religious life rests 
as its foundation. 

Though you have resolved to live away 
from your relatives, beware of the idea that 
a perfect religious must renounce all filial 
affection for them. On the contrary, purified 
by divine charity, this affection will only be- 
come the more active, tender and faithful. 
What is said here of one’s family applies 
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also to relations with friends left in the 
world, provided these bonds of friendship 
are honorable and virtuous. 

Though you live shut up in the bosom of 
the novitiate, circumstances may demand a 
renewal of former ties. Each order has in 
this regard its special regulations which must 
be duly learned and observed. 

The external enclosure avails but little, 
unless the spirit of the world be banished 
from the heart. Be intent, therefore, on 
blotting out all worldly memories; appraise 
all things according to the spirit of Religion 
which is opposed to the spirit of the world; 
shun all worldly manners, and observe, with- 
out affectation, that gravity and modesty of 
deportment becoming to the state you desire 
to embrace. In your intercourse with people 
of the world, you must take care not to lose 
your aversion to the spirit of the world; let 
your behavior be edifying to everyone with 
whom you may come in contact. 

Hold in great reverence the religious habit, 
which is the visible sign of separation from 
the world, and daily put it on with this 
sentiment. Be careful to keep it clean; never 
take it off without necessity, and always wear 
it when you appear outside of your cell. 
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2. Dwine Service. 


‘Let naught be preferred to the work of 
God.’’ It is in these words that our holy 
Father St. Benedict teaches us to look upon 
divine service as the noblest and most useful 
of our daily exercises. For it naturally fol- 
lows, that he who has left all things for God 
should make it his first duty to give himself 
up to God. 

Your fidelity to your vocation will justly 
be measured by your zeal for the divine 
service. This zeal will manifest itself not 
only in the choir service, but also in the care 
bestowed upon learning the rules of the Di- 
vine Office, the sacred chant and cere- 
monies. 

Do not be satisfied with conscientiously 
carrying out the instructions of the rubrics 
and the text of the Breviary; let your pious 
attention embrace also the entirety of the 
Divine Office and thus render yourselves 
fit for its performance. The pitch and in- 
flection of the voice and the manner of pro- 
ceeding in all the general and particular cer- 
emonies are also points for observation. Do 
not consider attention to these details a dis- 
traction, but often entreat God that you may 
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acquit yourselves in His service with dignity, 
recollection, modesty and precision. 

Apply yourselves with zeal to the sacred 
chant, seeking only the glory of God. Should 
you experience any prejudice against the 
sacred chant, do not yield to it; resist it man- 
fully, and remember that God will exact an 
account of you in this respect. And even 
if you should not arrive at great perfection 
in this matter, the very thought of having 
prevented the disturbances always occasioned 
by an undisciplined voice will be of great 
consolation to you. 

With regard to the readings in choir, let 
the quantity and accent of syllables be ob- 
served with exactness. Do not become dis- 
couraged if up to this time you have been 
neglectful of such an essential point. 

Be always well prepared when you are 
about to participate in any sacred function, 
aud your conscience will afterwards have 
no reason to accuse you for your short-com- 
ings in the presence of the Divine Majesty. | 
Finally, be zealous in mastering every detail 
so that when, after your profession, you are 
ealled upon to fulfill the functions of heb- 
domadary, you may be a source of edification 
to all. 
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Neglect not the proper recollection before 
the Divine Office. Employ the moments at 
the so-called ‘‘station’’ in raising your 
hearts to God and in preparing yourselves 
to appear before Him. During the proces- 
sion into the church, everything that may dis- 
tract the recollected mind must be avoided. 
Having arrived at your place in choir, make 
the necessary preparations and thrust aside 
every thought not pertaining to the divine 
praise. Take proper notice of the sacred 
chant and ceremonies that you may be ed- 
ified in them, avoiding at the same time all 
looks and motions which only distract you 
from the great object which should receive 
your full attention. 

Let the different bows, viz., the simple, 
medium or moderate and profound, be made 
from deep religious feeling and not from 
mere habit. Do not fail, at the end of the 
psalms and hymns, to unite with the partic- 
ular intention of adoring the Holy Trinity 
which is associated with the mystery cele- 
brated or the Saint honored on the day in 
question. 

Once convinced that its familiar use will 
constitute a long step on the way to contem- 
plation, we shall learn to appreciate the sa- 
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cred psalmody which has been, as it were, 
the daily bread of the Saints of our holy 
Order. Let us, therefore, ask this grace of 
God and also that of understanding and rel- 
ishing the other parts of the Divine Office. 

When singing or reciting, you must lov- 
ingly penetrate into the sense of the words 
and make it your own. Note carefully the 
tender allusions used by our Holy Mother 
the Church in her liturgical formulas that 
you may be nourished by the hidden manna - 
which strengthens the soul and endows it 
with understanding for the holy things of 
God. Gratefully call to mind, during the 
course of the day, the various impressions | 
received on those occasions from the Holy 
Ghost that you may merit to receive new 
ones. 

Whatever is sung or recited by the heb- 
domadary, especially the daily collect, to 
which we ought to have a particular devotion, 
should be followed with pious attention. 
Care must also be taken that the different 
bows at the Prayers and the other recitations 
be properly observed. 

We must keep before us the fact that the 
Church constantly uses the chant at divine 
service to express the ardor of the sentiments 
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produced in her by the Holy Ghost. From 
this we justly conclude that the disposition 
with which we ought to celebrate the Divine 
Office is that of holy enthusiasm for the sa- 
ered mysteries. Let us act in accordance 
with the word of our holy Father St. Bene- 
dict, who says that we should ‘‘assist at His 
(God’s) praises in such a manner that heart 
and voice may accord.”’ 

Let us sing with interest, docility and hu- 
mility, shunning everything that savors of 
effeminacy, vanity or caprice. Always bear 
in mind that the chant when disfigured by 
human presumption is not pleasing to God. 
Our song is destined to mingle with the an- 
gelic praises, and this thought will certainly 
be an incentive urging us to watch over na- 
ture during the performance of such a sacred 
function. 

Let our esteem for the divine service to 
which we have pledged ourselves be in- 
creased, as this supreme homage to the Di- 
vine Majesty is less common in our days, 
on account of the violent and sacrilegious 
suppression of so many monasteries and 
convents whose walls once resounded with 
the holy praises. Often give thanks to God 
that He has chosen you to promote and trans- 
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mit to posterity the traditions of public 
prayer, and ask Him with the Prophet that 
the voices of those who celebrate His holy 
name be heard and multiplied. 

Let us shrink with horror from the worldly 
idea that the time passed in choir would be 
better employed in study or other exercises 
of piety; as if any work could be compared 
with the liturgical prayer in dignity, impor- 
tance and efficacy; as if the prayer of the 
Church, offered up to God under conditions 
laid down by. herself, were not, after the 
Holy Sacrifice and the administration of the 
Sacraments, the most profitable and holy 
work performed on earth. 

Far from entertaining such unworthy no- 
tions which savor of a dangerous material- 
ism, let us rather deplore our inability to 
imitate the holy fervor of our forefathers 
who rose for divine service at midnight and 
prolonged the office of the day far beyond 
our strength. 

Let this consideration stimulate us zeal- 
ously to execute whatsoever the Constitutions 
prescribe concerning the Divine Office and 
endure with joy the blessed hardships which 
may at times be exacted from us during the 
celebration of the great ceremonies. 
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8. Monastic Work. 


The monastic life rests on divine service 
and work as on two hinges. By the former 
we devote ourselves to God; by the latter 
we meritoriously occupy those hours which 
our frail spirits do not allow us to devote to 
contemplation. 

Monastic work, therefore, is an homage 
paid to God; for this very reason it should 
be commenced with prayer and carried on in 
the spirit of prayer. Hence, cherish great 
affection for this fundamental principle of 
our calling, and realize that the monk should 
always be found seriously occupied, the hours 
of recreation excepted. And even these serve 
only to render the soul more disposed for 
further prayer and work. 

You must acquire now, for all your life- 
time, the habit of fleeing from idleness which 
is, as our holy Patriarch tells us, the enemy 
of the soul. Above all things, do not surren- 
der yourselves to empty imaginations which 
enervate the mind and deaden the senses for 
what is holy. Remember that diligent work 
abates the passions and prevents a multitude 
of sins. Offering up to God all your mo- 
ments, you will secure final perseverance and 
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acquire an immense amount of merit. If it 
be somewhat hard for you to submit to labor, 
rouse yourselves by the thought that it is a 
punishment imposed on sinful man by the 
Almighty. You will then gather sufficient 
strength to accept it with a humble and heroic 
heart, as our first parents received this sen- 
tence from their Creator. Consider that the 
Son of God assumed our human nature to set 
us the example and to make us understand 
that work is one of the first duties of man 
and a powerful means of reparation. 

In order that our work may be meritorious 
and truly religious, it must conform to the 
dictates of obedience. Natural inclination 
and human fancy may also.produce deeds 
praised and esteemed by men; but such deeds 
will not find an eternal reward on the day 
of retribution. Therefore, let most perfect 
obedience accompany all your works; follow 
most minutely the plan laid out for the 
proper use of your time, and do nothing be- 
yond it without previous permission. 

If the work enjoined happen to correspond 
with your anticipation, sanctify this attrac- 
tion by frequently offering it up to God that 
He may graciously work in and by you. If 
the work be less inviting, then remember that 
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one of the aims pursued in religious life is 
to break with self-will; that it is always bet- 
ter and safer to counteract than to follow 
this attraction. 

Nor forget that you must perform the work 
for the glory of God, who will some day re- 
pay it with interest. Take heed that you do 
not acquit yourself of this duty as a hireling, 
but prove, by your zeal, that you really seek 
God in this second means of the religious 
state. Thus you shall obtain the assistance 
of God and often find your zeal blessed from 
on high and rewarded with unexpected prog- 
ress. 

We distinguish two kinds of monastic 
work: mental and manual. The first is the 
more excellent when directed towards a su- 
pernatural end and regulated by obedience; 
the second is also of great value, because it 
humbles the pride of man and consecrates 
the body to the service of God. 

You will be employed in both, but es- 
pecially in mental work. Let all your studies 
and your reading ultimately aim at advance- 
ment in the knowledge of God and His 
mysteries, the love of holy Church and the 
acquisition of those virtues which are most 
essential to the religious, With the will thus 
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disposed, mental work will undoubtedly be 
most profitable for your spiritual welfare. 

You will, on the other hand, submit also to 
manual labor. For you will be indiscrim- 
inately appointed to the more lowly services 
of the house, as sweeping, helping in the 
kitchen, working in the garden, ete. Father 
Master will determine the time for such work 
and whether you work together or each one 
for himself. 


4, Mortification of the Body. 


Mortification of the body is another essen- 
tial element and principal characteristic of 
the monastic life. Hold it, therefore, in great 
esteem, convinced that a rule which lacks 
this element, however excellent it may be 
otherwise, cannot claim a place among the 
monastic rules. 

Recall to memory the mortified life of St. 
John the Baptist, the austerities of the 
Fathers of the desert, the life of our holy 
Patriarch and the other Saints of our Order, 
and you will be more and more confirmed 
in the conviction that the struggle against the 
flesh by means of bodily mortification is a 
prime factor of the monk’s life. 

This conviction will be strengthened the 
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more one considers the necessity of repara- 
tion for the sinner who enters the monastery 
with the special purpose of working out the 
amendment of his life; the great help which 
is gained by the soul in humiliating the flesh; 
the vanity of those who, contrary to the ex- 
ample of the Saints, pretend to arrive at 
spiritual mortification without employing 
bodily chastisement, and, lastly, the inesti- 
mable advantage of participating in the bod- 
ily and mental sufferings of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Such thoughts as these make it easy to 
recognize the wisdom of the penitential prac- 
tices which our holy Patriarch has established 
in the holy Rule, especially fasting and absti- 
nence from flesh-meat. And since these ven- 
erable and salutary prescriptions have been 
modified by holy Church, making allowance 
for our weakness, we will adhere the more 
energetically to what is left us of these holy 
practices. 

Veneration for these precious remnants of 
the ancient observance should manifest itself 
in every way possible and should inspire us 
to bear the burden they impose with resolute 
endurance and the utmost precision. Let the 
novices always speak of them respectfully 
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and support one another by setting the ex- 
ample of observing them faithfully. Should 
their health demand some indulgence at the 
beginning, they will avail themselves, in sim- 
plicity of heart, of such as may be granted 
and ask God to give them more strength that 
soon they too may join their brethren in this 
holy work. 

As for such bodily works of mortification as 
are not prescribed by the Constitutions, none 
shall be practised of one’s own accord or 
without the special permission of the Father 
Master. 

Let the thought of mortification stimulate 
you to suffer without complaint, even con- 
tentedly and with cheerfulness, the inconven- 
iences resulting from the inclemency of the 
seasons, from coarse diet or its defective 
preparation, from less comfortable lodging, 
from sickness and indisposition or from the 
observance of the rule. But if, nevertheless, 
you have reason to think that your health 
should be taken into consideration, then you 
should inform Father Master. This being 
done, leave the whole matter in the hands of 
God, accepting with equanimity the allevia- 
tion granted, or continuing to bear with good 
will the yoke of the religious life, should it 
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not be thought proper to yield to your weak- 
ness. 


5. Community Life. 


The monastic life is a life in common. 
The spirit of God has designed it thus that 
the monk may find a powerful help in the 
example of his fellow-religious and acquire 
a high degree of merit in the exercise of 
fraternal charity. 

This being the case, regard with reverence 
the family lfe which you are called upon 
to lead. Learn to appreciate its advantages 
and promote its spirit in yourselves and 
others. Rejoice at seeing others participate 
in the favors of which you are the special 
object, and love one another as brethren who 
have been called together by the same voca- 
tion. ‘Take pleasure in the company of your 
brethren, because the Holy Ghost Himself 
has chosen and united you for one and the 
same end. Let the joys, as well as the afflic- 
tions, be in common, and let your familiar 
intercourse preserve intact the mutual re- 
spect which is due. 

Encourage one another in perseverance and 
progress, and offer up your fervent prayers 
for those brethren who labor under tempta- 
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tion or trial. Studiously avoid every word or 
expression that might in any way, be offen- 
sive to your brethren or induce them to relax 
their efforts to attain the perfection to which 
all ought to aspire. 

Besides cherishing an interior affection for 
one another, show also by outward acts that 
you are united by mutual charity. Endeavor 
always to vie with one another in politeness, 
conceding mutually in word and deed and de- 
testing whatever savors of selfishness. 

Those who have been honored by admis- 
sion to Holy Orders, will always recollect 
their own unworthiness of such a sublime dig- 
nity, and never exalt themselves above others 
who have not yet received this favor. 

God often permits religious vocation to 
bring together persons of quite opposite nat- 
ural dispositions. Therefore, let us be on 
our guard against every form of antipathy 
which the devil may endeavor to enkindle 
by means of these differences. Use all your 
energy to overcome every feeling of antip- 
athy and, at the same time, take care not 
to yield to those blind and purely natural 
attractions by which you would become at- 
tached to this or that one of your brethren 
in particular. Moreover, be ever careful to 
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correct whatever might possibly injure the 
family spirit, which should be the common 
bond of all. 

Should anyone perceive in himself a tend- 
ency towards isolation, that source of mis- 
anthropy which can so soon render commu- 
nity life loathsome, let him not yield to this 
dangerous temptation. Such a one must 
summon all his will-power to overcome it 
at the very outset by prayer and also by re- 
peated and persevering efforts, lest this dis- 
position should awaken in him a spirit of 
pride and expose him to the danger of losing 
his vocation. 

The family spirit will inspire the novices to 
be frankly subject to their Reverend Father 
Master, who, as their chief and guide, is the 
immediate bond of unity of their society. Let 
them manifest due respect for the monks, in 
comparison with whom they are children and 
should see in everyone of them a father and 
cherish filial affection towards the Abbot, as 
Christ’s representative in the monastery. 

Cultivate, too, sincere attachment to our 
Order. Incessantly beseech our Lord to pro- 
tect, maintain and increase it for His glory 
and for the welfare and the sanctification of 
souls. Do not undervalue the mode of life 
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pursued therein. It is recognized and ap- 
proved by the Apostolic See as being in con- 
formity with the spirit of St. Benedict. 
Consequently, this mode of life justly claims 
the respect of all the children of the Church; 
how much more should it be reverenced by 
those whom divine grace has led to the no- 
vitiate. 

Never allow yourselves, under the pretext 
that they are followed more exactly else- 
where, the least criticism concerning the man- 
ner of observing the rules. Remember that 
a novice has not yet taken upon himself any 
obligation and is therefore at lberty to di- 
rect his steps whithersoever his inclination 
may lead him. But if some should not feel 
any attraction towards the Order, its spirit 
or its administration, let it be understood 
that for them community life will be unbear- 
able. Itis the duty of such to withdraw from 
a mode of life which will never gain the alle- 
giance of their thoughts and intentions. 

This family spirit, founded on our rela- 
tions to Divine Providence, should not lessen 
in us due appreciation of the other Rules 
and Constitutions approved by the Holy See. 
Far from harboring any prejudice against 
them, let us fervently pray for the preserva- 
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tion and extension of all the various reli- 
gious Orders, take a lively interest in their 
progress and sympathize with them when 
pressed by misfortune. 


6. Works of Zeal for our Neighbor. 


Although one of the essentials of monastic 
life is separation from the world, we must, 
nevertheless, beware of the idea that the 
monk may possibly arrive at the perfection 
proper to his state without including zeal for 
his neighbor in his intentions and mode of 
life. ‘‘And He’’ (the Lord), says Ecclesi- 
asticus (xvii, 12), ‘‘gave to every one of 
them commandment concerning his neigh- 
bor.’’ Monastic life tends to draw man 
nearer to God by submission and love. So 
the monk, entering into the spirit of his vo- 
cation, should be carried away by a holy zeal 
for the welfare of his neighbor, the great and 
eternal occupation of God, for which end He 
delivered up even His only-begotten Son. 

Let no one imagine that monastic life con- 
sists exclusively in working out our own per- 
fection, regardless of the sanctification of our 
neighbor. Let us rather bear in mind that 
the good works performed in the Church 
affect the entire mystic body of Jesus Christ, 
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in consequence of the communion of Saints. 
Accordingly, the intentions of each one of 
the faithful ought to extend beyond his own 
person. From its very institution, the re- 
ligious state was particularly destined by 
our Lord to become, as regards its merits, 
a treasury of good works for all, and the Di- 
vine Office, which forms the chief work of 
the monk, bestows on him the function of a 
universal intercessor. In one word, nothing 
can be more contrary to charity, which is the | 
distinguishing mark of every true disciple 
of Christ, than a petty occupation with self, 
which would conceal from the eyes of the 
monk the needs of those who will always 
remain his brethren. 

Let us, therefore, constantly long for the 
kingdom of God, the immediate object of the 
second petition in the Lord’s Prayer. This 
petition includes also the conversion of Jews 
and infidels, the return of schismatics and 
heretics, the repentance of sinners, the per- 
severance of the just and the perfection of 
those souls which are called by God to a 
closer union with Him even in this world. 
These considerations enable us to observe 
how often we ourselves have been aided and 
advanced by others in the work of our con- 
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version. Being still supported by them in our 
progress, we would do wrong in yielding to 
selfish indifference and in looking at things 
from a point of view which is not that of 
God. All our desires, intentions, prayers, 
penitential and religious works should be 
offered up to God in a spirit of zeal and 
charity for our neighbor. Faithfully fos- 
tered in us, this sentiment will preserve us 
from that cold and indifferent spirit with 
which the world so often reproaches the in- 
mates of religious institutions. 

You must not, however, limit yourselves to 
hidden and interior conviction. Exercise, 
from the very beginning of the novitiate, as 
far as circumstances permit, apostolic zeal, 
cheering one another by your good example, 
behavior and conversation, by laboring for 
the maintenance and development of the re- 
ligious spirit and confirming those who might 
waver in their vocation. As to your rela- 
tives and friends in the world, you should 
resolve, according to the degree of inter- 
course that will be granted you, to encourage 
them in the right and induce them to abandon 
any evil or error into which they may unhap- 
pily have been led. 

Husband the time before your holy pro- 
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fession and prepare yourselves well for those 
works of zeal which may be entrusted to you 
by obedience, be they employments within 
the monastery, or works which have for their 
object the propagation of the truth in writ- 
ings destined for the public, or the exercise 
of the sacred ministry, preaching the word 
of God and administering the sacraments, 
having always the desire that these various 
means may promote the glory of God and 
the salvation and sanctification of souls. But 
if only a small share of these works be al- 
lotted to you, or even if obedience should 
not call you to that field, still resolve to con- 
tribute to the welfare of souls at least by 
leading an edifying life, which will always 
be of great benefit to Christian society. For 
the sight of a monastery wherein God is 
served with fervor is in itself an eloquent 
sermon and a powerful promoter of the su- 
pernatural element in every country. 
Actuated by motives of this kind, we will 
magnanimously recommend to God the works 
of zeal performed in our Order. Let us often 
entreat Him to accept our endeavors, whether 
they regard our own deeds or those of the 
public, or serve directly the sublime object 
of the salvation of souls. Ask Him fre- 
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quently that for His divine glory and service 
our Order may be filled with men powerful 
in word and deed, men after the pattern of 
the many illustrious Saints of the monastic 
life, who became all things to all men and 
knew so well how to serve the Church and the 
souls ransomed by Jesus Christ. The whole 
life of these great religious souls was, at the 
same time, the most vivid expression of the 
spirit which our great Patriarch has laid 
down in his holy Rule. 

In conclusion, let it be remarked that 
zeal for our neighbor should excite in us ten- 
der compassion for the suffering souls in 
Purgatory. Do not forget that the Church 
suffering owes the immense relief which is 
yearly sent her on the second day of Novem- 
ber from the Church militant to the Abbey of 
Cluny, but heartily preserve this holy tradi- 
tion by using every means to succor these 
souls so dear to God; for having sealed their 
earthly career, they long intensely for the 
efficacious help which the Divine Mercy em- 
powers us to render them. 


CHAPTER IT 


ON THE EXCELLENCE AND OBSERVATION OF 
THE RULE 


Having explained the essential features of 
the monastic life, we must now instruct the 
novice on the excellence of the Rule, in order 
to inspire him with the respect which it de- 
serves. This will be easily gained by con- 
sidering that the man consecrated to God 
needs a support for his weakness in the strug- 
gle to live up to the requirements of the re- 
ligious life in general and the monastie life 
in particular. It must also be remembered 
that to monks who live together as one so- 
ciety, common and definite laws are indispen- 
sable for the maintenance of order and the 
attainment of the object of the cenobitic life. 

To satisfy this double want, in the course 
of time many religious rules have come into 
existence. Such great importance is attached 
to them by the Church, that she first ascer- 
tains and confirms its rule before she ap- 
proves any religious society. Hence the 
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custom of our times that the religious not 
only professes the three vows essential to 
his state, but also promises to live according 
to a certain rule approved by the Church. 
From this it follows that the life of a re- 
ligious cannot be perfectly acceptable to God, 
unless it agrees in all things with the rule 
according to which he took his vows. The 
monk whose life is in constant opposition to 
the rule cannot flatter himself that he is on 
the straight road to heaven. 

Let the novice, then, learn the true value 
of the Rule and apply himself with diligence 
and understanding to its practice even in 
the novitiate. It makes the religious pleas- 
ing to God by fortifying him against his 
weakness and prompting him to undertake 
a number of supernatural works which would 
scarcely have been performed otherwise. 
Lastly, it secures in the community the order 
without which it would not exist for any 
length of time in an edifying condition. 

By the rule we mean not only the holy Rule 
of our Blessed Father St. Benedict, but also 
the Statutes approved by the Holy See 
which adapt the holy Rule to our circum- 
stances without, however, altering its spirit, 
and, lastly, the regulations and ordinances 
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made by the legitimate authority in accord- 
ance with the Rule and the Statutes. 

Behold in the holy Rule the testament of 
our holy Patriarch and the most precious leg- 
acy we have from him. ‘Treat with respect 
the volume in which it is contained and lis- 
ten devoutly to its reading in the Chapter 
and the Refectory. Memorize it cheerfully 
to the extent imposed upon you and be at- 
tentive in the fear of the Lord to the expla- 
nations and commentaries you receive in the 
instructions of the novitiate or in spiritual 
conferences. 

There cannot be the least doubt that one 
of our principal sources of grace is to be 
found in mastering this truly admirable 
book, which has made so many Saints and 
which is stamped with the spirit of God. 
God alone could have inspired our great 
Patriarch with the charity, wisdom, mildness 
and force which excites our admiration in 
every line. If in our age there is no longer 
a literal observance of its precepts, we should 
at least, lack none of its spirit; moreover, 
where our authorized practice is less severe, 
we should enter the more into the intentions 
of our holy Patriarch by accomplishing the 
little we do in such a manner that he may 
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always acknowledge us as his children. It 
is through the Rule of St. Benedict that we 
are Benedictines; therefore, we must try, 
by every means in our power, to identify our- 
selves with it and imbue the work of our 
entire life with its spirit. 

The Statutes, which have for their princi- 
pal object the adaptation of the holy Rule 
to the moral and physical decline of the 
present generation, should also be held in 
sovereign respect by the novice, who ought 
to become well acquainted with them and 
observe them exactly. 

But since it is necessary to state the pre- 
cise extent of the obligations which you are 
called upon to assume, it is well to note the 
following: with the exception of those arti- 
cles of the holy Rule and the Statutes which 
bear upon the matter of the vows or are at 
the same time established in Canon Law, the 
different precepts contained in the said holy 
Rule or Statutes are not obliging in them- 
selves under sin. This generally accepted 
opinion agrees with the teaching of St. 
Thomas and saves us from overburdening the 
conscience with a heavy yoke. It must not 
be forgotten, on the other hand, that any vio- 
lation of the different points of the holy Rule 
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and Statutes which proceeds from a feeling 
of contempt or is accompanied by scandal 
becomes a sin, mortal or venial, according to 
the degree of the contempt or the scandal. 

Although you are, as novices, not yet under 
the obligation of the Rule or the vows, you 
should, nevertheless, accustom yourselves to 
the divers practices of the observance as if 
you were already bound by your profession. 
If his bodily or spiritual welfare demand it, 
greater indulgence may be granted to the 
postulant until he is somewhat accustomed 
to his surroundings. Too abrupt a transi- 
tion from one mode of life to the other must 
be avoided. But the novice should conform 
to the letter of the common and particular 
observances of the professed and be happy 
to give God this proof of fidelity to his vo- 
cation. 

Moreover, remember that a novice who is 
ungenerous or unfaithful in observing the 
rule runs the risk of not being permitted to 
make his profession; and even were he ad- 
mitted to the religious state, he would still 
have incurred the most serious responsibil- 
ity of having neglected the means of pursu- 
ing the vocation pointed out by God, which 
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is one of the greatest dangers that our sal- 
vation may meet with in this world. 

The thought that the bad example which he 
sets by violating the rule may be imitated by 
his brethren should also deter him from de- 
serting the path of duty. To sum up, let 
everyone contribute to the common edifica- 
tion by preparing himself for a holy profes- 
sion by perfect fidelity in all things. 


CHAPTER IV 


ON THE ESSENTIAL FOUNDATION OF RELIGIOUS 
LIFE 


Having acquainted you with the essential 
notions of monastic life, we must now resume 
the contemplation of religious life, which 
finds in the former its most excellent and 
complete form. Religious life consists, as 
you know, in the practice of the three virtues 
of poverty, chastity and obedience, by means 
of which the soul disengages itself from the 
obstacles which arrest its march to perfec- 
tion; purifies itself from its stains by expia- 
tion, and arrives at union with God by the 
imitation of Jesus Christ. This state, we 
maintain, must be firmly established, other- 
wise it cannot endure. Now, the foundation 
on which it must be established is the Chris- 
tian life, which necessarily precedes the re- 
ligious life, and is so indispensable that the 
latter, even though its outward appearance 
might, perchance, be retained for some time, 
inevitably falls with the former. 
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The Christian life consists chiefly in these 
two things: the presence of sanctifying grace 
in the soul and the practice of the precepts of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Without sanctifying grace, the soul is dead 
to God and to itself; in the state of sanctify- 
ing grace, it possesses life. It would, there- 
fore, be vanity for a religious who is not in 
the state of sanctifying grace to imagine that 
he is fulfilling the obligations of his vocation, 
even if he tries to be faithful in the practice 
of the vows and the rule. The whole would 
lack its foundation. If he should fail to 
abandon this unhappy state promptly, he 
would run the risk of eternal damnation, 
the more so in as much as he had been favored 
with a more holy calling. From this it fol- 
lows that the religious is under the same, 
nay, even greater obligations than the simple 
Christian to flee sin, which dispels grace, and 
that he cannot rely on the holy exercises of 
his state of life. He must often consider his 
frailty and the deep malice with which the evil 
spirits are wont to attack the servants of God. 
Let him remember that it is written: ‘‘He 
that thinketh himself to stand, let him take 
heed lest he fall.’’ (I Cor. x, 12.) Following 
the counsels of Jesus Christ, he should watch 
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and pray that he enter not into temptation; 
lastly he must fear and shun the occasions 
which he knows to be hurtful, roused to the 
combat by the thought that, no matter how 
great the merits acquired by a religious may 
be, it needs only one mortal sin to deprive 
him, in an instant, of all the graces accumu- 
lated throughout long years of toil. 

The religious differs from the Christian in 
the world, as to the care which he should be- 
stow upon the preservation of sanctifying 
grace, only in so far that one mortal sin would 
plunge him into a state much more deplor- 
able, because he has more at stake than the 
simple faithful and misuses a greater num- 
ber of graces. 

And since deliberate and habitual venial 
sin makes the danger imminent of falling into 
mortal sin, it is necessary that the religious, 
even more than the simple Christian, should 
watch over his conscience in regard to venial 
sin, lest he diminish, by his infidelities, the 
abundance of actual grace, the need of which 
is felt at every moment, and lose gradually 
his sense of the inestimable value of sanctify- 
ing grace. 

Second only to this supreme good, which 
has been purchased with the blood of Jesus 
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Christ, are the precepts of our Lord. Since 
religious life is the perfection of Christianity, 
and the Christian life as we have said con- 
sists in the observance of the precepts of 
Jesus Christ, therefore endeavor to keep them 
with evergrowing fidelity. Beware of the 
delusion into which so many have fallen of 
persuading themselves that a religious can 
be held irreproachable as such without being 
blameless as a Christian. Examine your- 
selves often to discover whether the efforts 
you put forth in order to acquire the special 
qualities of the monk do not remove from 
your view the obligation of maintaining and 
developing by grace those qualities which 
constitute one a true follower of Christ. For 
this purpose mark well the chapter of the 
holy Rule entitled ‘‘Quae sunt instrumenta 
bonorum operum,’’ wherein our holy Patri- 
arch seems to blend into one all the precepts 
of the Decalogue and the holy Gospel, to- 
gether with the counsels of perfection. 

The theological and moral virtues should 
be daily cultivated by the religious with ever 
increasing attention. On these virtues would 
have rested the hope of his salvation, had he 
remained in the world; salvation knows no 
different conditions in the religious state. 
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Let these virtues, then, be the prime matter 
of your daily self-examinations and your chief 
care when you approach the sacrament of 
Penance. The more you endeavor to acquire, 
establish and augment in your soul the 
Christian virtues, the greater will be your de- 
sire for religious perfection. What else is 
amendment of life, which must be the special 
object of your profession, but the strenuous 
effort to model your life after the precepts 
of Jesus Christ, by planting the virtues 
recommended by the Church? 

Henee, let the Christian life be considered 
the preamble to the religious life and its in- 
dispensable support. As the impregnable 
foundation for the Christian life, first of all, 
should be established the fear of the Lord, 
which is, as the royal Prophet tells us 
(Ps. ex, 10), ‘‘the beginning of wisdom.’’ 
The effeminate spirit of our age would pro- 
vide for the sinner a quite different founda- 
tion for the service of God. But what fallacy 
this is! No doubt, it is written that love dis- 
pels fear, but who can be sure that he pos- 
sesses perfect love? And even if love does 
dispel fear, is this not a proof that fear must 
exist before love? May you, therefore, be 
able to grasp, in its fulness, what our holy 
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Patriarch teaches us on this subject, and 
equip yourselves, for your whole life, with 
this salutary fear, which is a solid basis for 
the amendment of our lives and the best pre- 
servative against the decline of religion. 

Do not shrink from meditating on death, 
the inevitable end of this life, the hour of 
which is uncertain, which comes closer upon 
us every moment and which shall establish us 
forever in the one eternity or the other. 
Watch in expectation of the judgment of 
God, when fidelity in our works shall be our 
only defense; a judgment, whose sentence 
shall be irrevocable and without appeal. Re- 
flect frequently upon the eternal pains of 
hell and the vain despair of those who are 
consumed by its everlasting flames. Fathom 
the abyss of the justice of God, which did not 
spare His own Son, when He took upon Him- 
self our sins. Be ever mindful of the warn- 
ing of our Redeemer on His way to Calvary: 
‘‘Tf in the green wood they do these things, 
what shall be done in the dry?’’ (Luke xxiii, 
31.) 

Following the example of the saints, let us 
live in continual remembrance of our sins, be- 
ing the more careful not to forget them, that 
God has pardoned them with greater mercy. 
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Be convinced that the surest sign of this par- 
don which we have obtained will be found in 
that compunction of heart which we should 
constantly experience within us. Beware of 
the levity which nowadays appears in so 
many who seem to think no more of their sins 
after absolution; as if it were not written that 
sin, although forgiven, should never cease 
to inspire the sinful soul with true fear. In- 
deed, it cannot be said of such persons that 
love has dispelled their fear; for this is evi- 
dent: either they have no love at all, or very 
little. 

You will find another most powerful mo- 
tive for fostering the salutary fear of the 
Lord by. considering our entire dependence 
on divine grace and the terrible danger to 
which we are exposed by its abuse. Grace is 
given to all, but it does not fructify in all, be- 
cause it is in the power of man to obstruct 
and hinder its operations. Now this divine 
and merciful grace is come down upon you. 
It has converted you and placed you on the 
most perfect and the surest way to salvation. 
As sanctifying grace, it may be suddenly 
withdrawn, in consequence of mortal sin, and 
leave the soul in utter death and ruin; as 
actual grace, it may, in consequence of an 
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affection for venial sin and frequent resist- 
ance on the part of the soul, become rare, 
weak and barely sufficient. In fact, a soul, 
accustomed to more powerful assistance, if 
surrounded by snares and enemies, will surely 
succumb, sooner or later, and will then have 
no cause for murmuring against God, Who 
owes nothing to the creature, and sees that 
inestimable succor which He has unremit- 
tingly bestowed, despised and rejected. 

The fear of the Lord, therefore, is a well- 
founded sentiment and the support of the en- 
tire edifice of perfection. It must be ex- 
tremely necessary even to a soul in the more 
advanced stages of the spiritual life, since 
we see it roused by God with the greatest 
energy in such a one as the seraphic St. 
Theresa, after the ecstacies which were the 
reward of her love. 

Let us take every precaution against be- 
coming insensible to the motives of the fear 
of the Lord, a symptom of one of the most 
dangerous maladies of the soul. In such a 
state, the heart of man is both hardened and 
impervious; the best means to soften, sub- 
due and strengthen it is the supernatural fear 
of the Lord. Experience teaches that con- 
versions resulting from mere sentiment are 
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not lasting, unless this blessed fear, in some 
way or other, come to shield man against in- 
constancy, indifference and pride. 

Imitating the example of the holy Fathers 
of the desert who retired into solitude, in 
order to meditate on and to prepare them- 
selves for the judgment of God, make the 
truths of this chapter the frequent subject 
of your meditations and you will soon learn 
the value of this fear of the Lord. And be- 
holding you sincerely humbled at the thought 
of His dreadful judgment, He shall sweetly 
transform this first sentiment so that from 
the fear of arousing His wrath, because He is 
terrible, you will advance to the fear of 
offending Him, because He is good. Most 
seriously and firmly resolved to walk the 
way of purgation, you shall be called to 
mount still higher, to follow the straight 
pathway with a confidence the surer, that it 
has risen in a soul profoundly stirred and 
made conscious of the only true reality by the 
most lawful, formidable and reasonable fear 
that can agitate man here below. 

Humility should, henceforth, strike deep 
roots in the soul. For no other virtue pre- 
pares it so well for the true love of God and 
union with Him. At whatever degree of 
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charity you may arrive, take care occasion- 
ally to reanimate your courage and perse- 
verance by the contemplation of the dreadful 
judgments of God. 

By applying the maxims of this chapter, | 
we shall become staunch Christians, thus lay- 
ing the one foundation of religious life which 
is not open to delusion and danger. 


CHAPTER V 


ON FAITH 


The fear of the Lord, so necessary to every 
Christian, docility to His teachings, the study 
of His precepts, abhorrence for all that He 
condemns,—all these assume the virtue of 
faith, which alone reveals to us Jesus Christ, 
His rights over us and what we have to fear 
if we do not listen to His voice. f 

Faith is the beginning of our salvation: 
by it we come into contact with God; with- 
out it, we should remain in darkness; if our 
faith is lively, we are full of light; if it is 
weak, then our entire soul becomes languid. 
Therefore the Apostle says: ‘‘ Without faith, 
it is impossible to please God.’’ (Heb. xi, 6.) 

Now, the faithful in the world can main- 
tain their relations with God only by means 
of this virtue, which places before them the 
sublime motives which must regulate their 
lives. How, then, can the religious preserve 
the life of his soul and advance on the more 
perfect way which he must constantly pur- 
sue, unless he possess a lively faith? Hence 
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our great duty of acquiring this virtue in an 
eminent degree and making a steady prog- 
ress in it. In order to accomplish this, turn 
to God, and ask Him for an increase of this 
admirable gift, beseeching Him with the 
Apostles: ‘‘Domine, adauge nobis fidem.’’ 
(Luke xvii, 5.) Aspire constantly after the 
supernatural, and learn to appreciate and to 
judge all things from the standpoint of faith 
alone. It is that of God Himself, who merci- 
fully sent into our midst His purest light 
to prevent our minds from going astray and 
our corrupt nature from falling into error. 

The state to which you aspire is foolish- 
ness in the eyes of the world. Experience 
will show, that it is possible to succeed in it 
only if, with singleness of purpose, you model 
your thoughts, impressions, even your 1n- 
clinations, after the life and actions of our 
Lord, which have nothing in common with 
what is purely natural, after the holy Rule, 
which involves conditions altogether con- 
trary to those induced by our natural pro- 
pensities and finally, after the example of 
the Saints, who victoriously put nature un- 
der foot because, being foolish in the eyes of 
the world, they. were filled with the wisdom 
of God. 
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Strive constantly to effect this union in 
thought and intention with Jesus Christ and 
His saints. Establish yourselves firmly in 
faith and the safety of your entire spiritual 
edifice will be assured. Experience will make 
it evident to you that your perseverance will 
be certain so long as this foundation remains 
unshaken, but that as soon as it threatens 
to collapse, you, like the Christian in the 
world, will be unable to retain your foothold 
on that height to which you were guided by 
faith and where faith alone can uphold you. 
The prophet tells us, ‘‘The just shall live in 
his faith.’’ (Hab. u, 4.) If this be true of 
the simple Christian, how much more of the 
religious! Faith must be his element, his 
nourishment, his joy, his delight; for it is 
first and principally through faith that God 
communicates Himself to man and trans- 
forms and supernaturalizes his life. 

The eyes of those faithful to grace are 
opened by this divine light, and all things 
appear in a purer and fuller aspect. The 
world and this present life are transformed 
in their sight. They clearly behold the im- 
mensity of God and the nothingness of the 
creature. The goodness of God, the honor 
and happiness attained in denying one’s self 
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for His sake, the insignificance of the sacri- 
fices involved in following Him are then un- 
folded and fill them with joy and peace. All 
these blessings we owe to faith. Its holy en- 
thusiasm should be ever active in us and 
should be constantly renewed by giving 
thanks to God, who has condescended to en- 
lighten us, and also by earnest prayer for the 
increase in us of this ineffable gift. 

Let the spirit of faith breathe forth in all 
your words and actions. You should be most 
responsive to everything that promotes it, 
but: should shrink from that which is con- 
trary to, or hinders it. From it arises a su- 
preme reverence for whatever has reference 
to God and a tender veneration of holy things, 
even the least of them. Those objects should 
be particularly dear to you which are sancti- 
fied by the prayers of the Church and bear 
direct or indirect reference to the supernat- 
ural. Living in this blessed atmosphere 
which the spirit of faith diffuses around the 
faithful soul, you will be safe against num- 
berless dangers and discern more distinctly 
the voice of God within you. Another effect 
of this state, which should be common to all 
Christians, is the perceptible diminution of 
the power exercised over the soul by Satan, 
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who eenerally opens his attacks by awaken- 
ing the spirit of rationalism, which is, how- 
ever, neutralized instantly by faith. 

Let it be understood that the faith so nec- 
essary for us does not consist in that purely 
intellectual conviction of the truth of Chris- 
tianity which may also be obtained from 
study and observation. Most assuredly, 
reason must be employed to the degree 
granted by God for gaining an unshaken con- 
viction of the fact of divine revelation and 
the reality of the mysteries by means of which 
God condescends to come into relation with 
man. It may, however, be easily noticed, 
from practical life, that this faith is not suffi- 
cient for the sanctification of man. The evil 
spirits and the damned in hell have this faith 
and are neither saved nor converted by it. 
It is the virtue of faith, and not the more or 
less learned deduction of the arguments of the 
teachers, that saves and converts. The 
Christian believes, because he wills to be- 
lheve; because he is humble before God; be- 
cause he knows that God will impart His 
light to the simple of heart and that the faith 
of reason remains sterile as long as it is not 
supplemented by the faith of the heart. 

T’o aspire to this virtue of faith must, there- 
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fore, be the first concern of the religious. He 
should, so to say, possess it in a higher de- 
gree than that necessary for the simple faith- 
ful, since he is called to a closer union with 
God, who dwells in an inaccessible light, in 
the midst of which we must, to avoid being 
blinded, close our mortal eyes in love and 
confidence. 

From this it follows that the religious 
should profess unbounded adherence to holy 
Church, which has been intrusted by her 
Divine Spouse with the special charge of lead- 
ing us to this light. Let us not be content 
with submitting our reason to the formal 
decisions of her whom the Apostle calls ‘‘the 
pillar and ground of truth’? (Tim. 11, 15); 
let our hearts also incline towards the pious 
beliefs which she favors, and be filled with 
horror by everything that deviates from her 
holy teachings, assured that we shall be in 
the right as long as we remain united with 
her in even the least point of doctrine. Let 
us inquire into the different ways by which 
the spirit of God worketh in her and resolve 
to conform heart and soul to the slightest 
manifestation of her views and desires. And 
since the center of truth and life in the holy 
Church is the Apostolic See, we will profess 
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a tender devotedness to all the prerogatives 
of the Roman Pontiff: to his infallibility in 
doctrine, to his full and divine authority over 
the entire Church, which is greater than the 
authority of any other power on earth, even 
the Cicumenical Council, because he is the 
true Vicar of Christ. Let us beware of the 
contrary teaching, which is incompatible with 
true science, as well as with the spirit of 
faith.* If anyone be unable to divest him- 
self of the prejudices which he may have im- 
bibed on this point in the world, he should 
withdraw rather than injure himself and 
others by remaining in a society whose first 
law is adherence to the Roman doctrine, con- 
cerning the divinely established monarchy 
of the Church. 

Finding us united to His Spouse by the 
bond of sincere submission, the Divine 
Saviour will diffuse in us this spirit of faith 
which will become a reservoir of all graces, 
the principle of a supernatural enlightenment 
that shall guide and confirm us in all things 

* These pages were written by the author long before 
the Vatican Council. Dom Guéranger, in reviving the 
Benedictine Order in France, demanded, as we see, an ex- 
plicit profession of belief in the infallibility of the Su- 
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and prepare us to behold, for all eternity, in 
unveiled splendor, that indescribable light 
whose faintest ray we shall have prized so 
dearly even in this world. 


CHAPTER VI 


ON HOPE 


The consideration of the infinite blessings 
promised by faith should excite in us the de- 
sire for the Supreme Good which it points 
out to us, and the beauty of that virtue should 
win our hearts to seek it by every means © 
available. 

Faith is a light destined not only to shine 
before us, but it should likewise guide our 
footsteps and lead us to another virtue es- 
sential to the Christian, and still more so to 
the monk, namely, the virtue of hope. With- 
out this virtue, the Christian does not exist 
and the religious is inconceivable. But he 
whose soul abounds in hope can truly be said 
to be on the way which leads to his last end. 

Hope is the firm and supernatural trust in 
God, that He will graciously assist us to ar- 
rive at a happy eternity, provided we profit 
by His grace and, furthermore, that He will 
always grant :us His grace in proportion to 
our needs, provided we ask for it in humility. 
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Strive to comprehend that the bounty of 
God towards His creatures being infinite and 
proclaimed by the works of His most sub- 
lime mercy, He demands this confidence in 
Him, by which we render Him justice. The 
efficacy of this sentiment is such that the 
Apostle does not hesitate to assert that the 
Christian ‘‘is already saved by hope.”’ 
(Rom. viii, 24.) Now, as the simple faith- 
ful is supported in the service of God by 
the firm confidence that the Lord will endow 
him with the necessary grace and strength, 
so also the religious, for stronger reasons, 
will persevere on his higher way, with more 
or less facility, according to the influence 
which this virtue exercises over him. 

It is, consequently, necessary that the nov- 
ice apply himself to its practice with heroic 
zeal. Hope is a virtue only in as far as 
its existence exacts of us defense against 
two enemies which continually menace it and 
which we must fight with undaunted forti- 
tude. 

The first is want of confidence, which 
makes us fearful in regard to receiving the 
grace necessary for performing all our duties 
as Christians and religious. It is from this 
side that the devil assaults sometimes the best 
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and most supernatural vocations. With af- 
fectation, and often with exaggeration, he 
vividly depicts to us the sacrifices which we 
must make until death, if we wish to arrive 
at the perfection expected of us by God. 
He reminds us of our weakness, of our past 
infidelities, of the scanty energy that is in us. 
Taking at the same time the greatest care 
to hide from our eyes the most powerful 
goodness and liberality of God towards the 
soul which consents to hope in Him, this © 
evil spirit succeeds in undermining our firm- 
est resolutions and thus places us on the 
verge of perdition. By means of this treach- 
erous scheme, he has destroyed the welfare 
of an immense number of Christian souls and 
seduced from their vocation many souls 
called to the religious life. 

When you perceive the hissing of this old 
serpent, be sure to stop up your ears, because 
this distrust which he wishes to sow in you 
is an infamous blasphemy against the infinite 
bounty of God. Consider, that though noth- 
ing may seem more true than the repugnance 
of nature to embrace what is good and above 
all, what is better, nothing more real than 
our natural weakness and laxity, yet there 
is something still more certain, namely, the 
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promise of God concerning grace, which is 
always more powerful than nature, some- 
thing more real, namely, the uninterrupted 
bestowal of grace, the constancy with which 
this grace is put at our disposal and the 
means by which we may ever increase it, if we 
only ask for it with humility and persever- 
ance. 

Reanimated by this thought, which faith in 
the word of God suggests in us, let us bless 
the Lord, because by teaching us that despair 
is the only sin which cannot be forgiven, He 
has revealed to us that hope has the gift 
of moving Him and can open to the soul 
the way of reconciliation with its Creator. 
Never allow yourselves to be intimidated in 
exercising this cardinal virtue, which the 
Apostle compares with the anchor of safety 
that protects the ship against the raging bil- 
lows. May you, for the rest of your life, 
hold fast to the saying of our holy Patriarch 
that the novice should ‘‘never lose hope in 
the merey of God; de Dei misericordia nun- 
quam desperare.’’ (Ch. 4. 73.) 

There is yet another rock, not less threat- 
ening to the virtue of hope, if not carefully 
shunned. This rock on which many have 
already suffered shipwreck is presumption. 
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Distrust injures God in His bounty, pre- 
sumption, attacks His honor. It seems to 
tell Him that man has no need of grace, or 
that he has such a right to this divine help 
that he need not disquiet himself about it. 
Such a disposition is fraught with the great- 
est danger to one’s vocation and even to 
his eternal salvation. 

You would run the risk of being ensnared 
by it, to the greatest detriment of your soul, 
should you cease to feel your entire depend- 
ence on divine grace, not only in order to 
advance, but even in order to maintain your 
position; not only for that which pertains 
to the permanent condition of the soul, but 
for every action in particular. You would 
not only make no progress, but a relapse 
would be inevitable. Consider often the 
abyss of our unworthiness and the immense 
bounty of God, who has the right to impart 
His treasures to humble souls only who un- 
ceasingly appeal to Him, and may refuse 
them daily to those wretched souls who are 
so sadly blindfolded by presumption. Now, 
he who abandons humiliation and does not 
ask for grace with fervor, is very apt to fall 
into this dangerous vice. Hence, watch care- 
fully that you be not lulled into a false con- 
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fidence, which, sooner or later, would most 
eruelly deceive you. 

Assured, on the one hand, of the all-pow- 
erful goodness of God who glories in saving 
and sanctifying His creatures and leading 
them to eternal bliss, and convinced, on the 
other hand, that humble and confident prayer 
obtains all things from the heavenly Munifi- 
cence, you will feel the blessings of hope 
so much the more, the less you esteem your- 
selves before God. This virtue will procure 
for you a joyful heart, interior sweetness, 
a most profound tranquillity, the anticipation 
of possessing the infinite happiness which 
awaits you and, lastly, the necessary courage 
to conquer self in all things, and, enlightened 
by faith, you will approach nearer to God, 
whom you are called to possess by love. 


CHAPTER VII 
ON THE LOVE OF GOD 


Our Lord was not content with making 
His eternal truth shine forth to our view; 
He, at the same time, encouraged us to hope 
for the good things revealed by faith and 
deigned to call upon us to unite ourselves 
to Him by love. ‘‘The end of the law is 
charity,’’? says the Apostle. (I Tim. i, 5.) 
And fearing lest we should deem this mu- 
tual love between God and man a fanciful 
idea altogether above our nature, He even 
commanded us to love Him, under pain of 
being eternally cast out from His presence. 
‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with 
thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, 
and with all thy strength’’ (Luke x, 27); 
and our Lord teaches us that this is the great- 
est and first commandment. 

Considering the grandeur and undeniable 
urgency of this precept, the novice should 
henceforth look up to his state as that most 
suited for fulfilling it and bless God for the 
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merey accorded him in granting him the 
grace of a religious vocation. 

Love of God constitutes the whole of Chris- 
tian life. The other moral and theological 
virtues only prepare us for, and lead us to, 
the love of God. St. Augustine says: ‘‘Love 
and do what you will.’’ He who truly loves 
God is safe against sin, because sin is the 
very contrary of love. 'T’o love God is the 
easiest and sweetest of all the command- 
ments, though it is just the one which is 
violated most frequently and imperceptibly. 
Love of God brings us into the possession of 
God Himself. It is by love that heaven is 
heaven. It is the prime necessity of our 
being, because we can be happy only in lov- 
ing the good, and this is God. This love 
is a holy debt, because God loved us first, 
continually works in us by His love and 
awaits with generous patience the return of 
the love we owe Him. 

The obstacle which the love of God meets 
in man arises from various causes that ar- 
rest the creature in its flight and turn it from 
its last end, outside of which there is noth- 
ing but reprobation, for whoever will not 
love God in this world, shall be sentenced 
to hate Him for all eternity in hell. These 
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causes are: Illusions, which cause us to for- 
get the invitation extended us by God to 
love Him; the worid, its maxims and ex- 
ample; attachment to material goods, to 
creatures and to self; lastly, want of support 
and encouragement. Let the novice grate- 
fully acknowledge that the religious state 
removes all these barriers, and that for him 
who wishes to profit by the means it offers, 
the accomplishment of the greatest and first 
of the commandments is made easy. 

The religious state establishes man in rec- 
ollection and peace, as on a mountain whose 
summit reaches far into the sky. It pro- 
duces in the soul that interior and exterior 
silence in which the word of God works 
freely, dissipates illusions and protects the 
soul against the unperceived insinuation of 
forgetfulness. By separating the religious 
from contact with the world, it also frees 
him from the dangers which this deceitful 
enemy presents in its maxims and example, 
avoided only with difficulty by him who lives 
in its midst. The attachment to material 
goods, to creatures and self being success- 
fully fought by the exact observance of the 
holy vows, the soul finds again its primitive 
liberty, and tends with ease towards its 
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divine center. Such a soul, supported in 
every possible way by the Rule and the ob- 
servances, which are a source of countless 
graces, strengthened by the example of 
others, called to order by exhortations and, if 
necessary, by reproofs and corrections, could 
be induced to desert the path of love only 
by obstinate and repeated resistance of good. 
This is happily of rare occurrence. 

We must justly conclude from this that 
the religious has a greater assurance of his 
perseverance in the practice of this great 
commandment than anyone in the world. If 
only on this account, he should consider him- 
self the happiest of men. 

Let us firmly resolve to take advantage of 
the many graces lavished on us in order to 
advance in the love of God by concentrating 
all our powers to this blessed end. It is 
above all of greatest importance to know 
that this precept requires of us no laborious 
exertions. For the Lord Himself says to 
His chosen people: ‘‘ This commandment that 
I command thee this day is not above thee, 
nor far off from thee, nor is it in heaven that 
thou shouldst say: Which of us can go up 
to heaven to bring it to us, and we may hear 
and fulfill it in work? Nor is it beyond the 
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sea: that thou mayest excuse thyself and say: 
Which of us can cross the sea, and bring it 
unto us: that we may hear and do that which 
is commanded? But the word is very nigh 
unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, 
that thou mayest do it.’? (Deut. xxx, 11-14.) 
To love God, we need then only follow the 
impulse of our hearts. The mere thought of 
His supreme amiability and the remembrance 
of His benefits suffice to maintain us in this 
charity which unites us with Him. 

In the first place, be ever intent upon mul- 
tiplying these treasures of eternal life. 
Make, as often as possible, explicit acts of 
love towards God. These acts, arising from 
an impulse of grace, have great power to 
enrich the source from which they emanate. 
In all the motives of your thoughts and ac- 
tions, seek to give preference to the love 
of God. You will find it an excellent help, 
and your thoughts and actions will at the 
same time be raised to greater merit and 
higher dignity. Be habitually determined 
by the consideration of the love we owe to 
God in the sacrifices which you will have 
to make. For, if real, it will urge you to 
sacrifice and not to repose. 

Whereas God prescribes to man several 
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distinct moral and theological virtues, do 
not dispense yourselves from any one of them 
under the pretext that the love of God should 
be enough for you, but strive to unite this 
motive of love with those peculiar to the 
other virtues, by making them participate 
in the nature of divine love. Lastly, when 
you fail, look on your faults as infidelities 
to the love of God. This will greatly enable 
you to hasten the pardon which will be read- 
ily granted by the merciful Judge. 

You should be eager to carry to the utmost 
perfection the motives of your love of God. 
Rest not content with a purely self-inter- 
ested love which aims at personal welfare 
only. Consider, without ever ceasing to love 
God as your last end with the love of desire 
which springs from the virtue of hope as 
its pure and holy source, without checking 
in its course the love of gratitude which 
should fill you with ever increasing acknowl- 
edgment of the blessings received from God, 
that there exists in Him an inexhaustible 
loveliness which justly excites our love apart 
from our own interests. You should en- 
deavor to ascend, as far as human weakness 
permits, to this love for His sake, which 
effaces sin by remitting guilt and the pun- 
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ishment due, and which can unite, even in 
this world, the soul with its Creator. 

Elicit to this end, according to the im- 
pulses of grace, acts of the love of benevo- 
lence, compliance and compassion, by which 
the soul embraces the interests of God with 
an ardor that is not dimmed by self-interest. 
Penetrate into the sense of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the first three petitions of which 
convey to everyone who is able to compre- 
hend them the expression of this love. In 
one word, let us act in all things with the 
conviction that as men, Christians and re- 
ligious, we have a lofty and all-embracing 
duty to fulfill in this world, namely, the duty 
of loving God before all things and continu- 
ally, with a love proportionate to the graces 
bestowed on us for the purpose of loving 
Him. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ON THE LOVE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


Such is the infinite bounty and love of 
God towards us that we have seen Him de- 
base Himself to the condition of man and 
fill up, so to say, the chasm that separated 
us from Him, in order to obtain more effect- 
ively the return which is His just due. ‘‘In 
this we have known the charity of God, be- 
cause He hath laid down His life for us.”’ 
(I John ii, 6); and the Son of God says, 
even in the Old Testament, when describing 
the motive of His future coming in the 
flesh: ‘‘My delight is to be with the children 
of men.’’ (Prov. viii, 31.) These advances 
which God has vouchsafed to make towards 
us Should be appreciated by all with reverent 
astonishment. Considering that by the di- 
vine incarnation He made Himself flesh of 
our flesh, we shall understand how greatly 
this facilitated the great commandment of 
loving God. Let us often thank the Divine 
Goodness for thinking us worthy of being 
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born after the accomplishment of the mystery 
of the Word made flesh, which broadened the 
way to union with God in love. Jesus Christ 
iS man as we are: he who loves Jesus Christ 
is already in the possession of the love of 
God, because Jesus Christ is God. 

And how is it possible for man not to love 
this incarnate God? The Son of God pre- 
sents Himself in this state with such infinite 
attractions that not to love Him man must 
either renounce his nature or acknowledge 
himself to be a degraded being. In fact, 
two reasons impel us to love our fellows: 
their charms of person and the benefits they 
bestow on us. Now, is it possible, in reading 
and meditating upon the holy Gospels, to re- 
sist the divine charm which pervades the 
words and actions of our Lord? When we 
behold Him in His infancy, what is more al- 
luring than our Lord in the manger or in the 
loving arms of His most pure Mother? 
When we follow Him in the vigor of manhood, 
what is more affecting than His goodness, 
His compassion for the miseries of mankind, 
His patience, His condescension and the gen- 
tleness of His manner, that so sweetly tem- 
pers the gravity of His person as to gather 
about Him even the little children? What 
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is more captivating than His teaching, in 
which the authority of a God lies hid beneath 
the most simple language, and overpowering 
and sublime truths penetrate the heart of 
the listener, flooding his mind with most vivid 
hght? What is more touching than His pre- 
dilection for sinners, those unfortunate sick, 
whose compassionate physician He is, those 
lost sheep for whom He is the unwearied 
shepherd? Lastly, what is more moving 
than the calmness with which He faces the 
death He foreknew, never protesting against 
the ingratitude of His enemies? 

It is impossible that an upright man should 
meditate on this life—and the novices ought 
incessantly to study it—and not be moved 
and quickly captivated by the love of Him 
Who led this life on earth. If one may be 
moved at perceiving in another one of those 
traits which reveal a noble sentiment, and 
moved to such a degree as to feel his heart 
drawn towards this man whom he will never 
see, who has, perhaps, ceased centuries ago 
to dwell upon this earth, how is it possible 
to fortify one’s heart against love towards 
Jesus, in Whom all is perfect, all complete, 
all inspired by the most generous love for 
us, 
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Now, it is God Himself, whom we love in 
loving Jesus Christ. Thus the great com- 
mandment of charity has come nigh to us, as 
if to lay a snare, and we have fallen into 
it: he who loves the Son of Mary, loves the 
Son of God; and he who loves the Son of 
God, loves the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
because these three are one in the same sub- 
stance. 

But when, without turning our eyes from 
the ineffable charms of our celestial Lover, 
we come to consider His benefits, is it possi- 
ble that this love may not triumph over 
our cold hearts? We were His enemies: 
He died for us the death of the cross; we 
were lost for all eternity: He has saved 
us by delivering Himself up for us; we 
have crucified Him by our sins: He set 
forth His glory in our pardon. The slight- 
est reparation offered by Him would have 
sufficed superabundantly to compensate for 
the outrage committed by a thousand worlds 
against the divine Majesty, but to insure our 
devotion to Him, He has willed to shed 
amidst awful torments, all His blood, even 
to the last drop. His sacrifice, offered up 
for the whole human race, was made in par- 
ticular for every one of us, as if every one of 
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us had been the only person culpable and 
the only object of His coming into this world. 

Is it not evident that he who thus mentally 
rehearses the motives of loving our Saviour 
would be the most degraded of men and would 
not deserve to live, if he did not feel him- 
self pierced by that love? And is it not also 
true that he whose heart is not totally cor- 
rupted by self-love, nor wholly pressed down 
by the disgraceful weight of sensuality can- 
not think of the benefits of the God-man 
without feeling himself drawn to the love 
of such a benefactor, a love superior to self- 
love? 

Let us, then, say once more, the great 
commandment is accomplished: the mysteries 
of the Incarnate Word have been the divine 
bait which has allured us. Following the 
natural bent of our hearts which inclines 
us to love our fellow-men for their attrac- 
tions and for the benefits they bestow, we 
have risen, through Jesus Christ, the God- 
man, to the love of the invisible God, who 
has created us to love and serve Him. 

It is not hard to grasp the blessed facilities 
which our Lord has, in this way, extended 
to us for the accomplishment of this funda- 
mental precept of the Christian and religious 
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life. You will perceive that everything de- 
pends on the firmness and constancy. of this 
love towards our Lord Jesus Christ. There- 
fore, let us often say with the Apostle: ‘‘ Who 
shall separate us from the love of Jesus 
Christ?’’ (Rom. viii, 35.) And that this 
charity be fortified and increased in your 
soul, neglect nothing which may preserve the 
impression made by the perfections and ben- 
efits of the Incarnate Son of God. Let them 
become the most familiar subject of your 
thoughts and affections. For this very same | 
purpose, strive daily to advance in the un- 
derstanding of the Gospels, which will then 
indeed be good tidings to you. For, in them 
you will learn the art of loving God by lov- 
ing the Divine Saviour, who has bestowed on 
us such marvelous favors. 


CHAPTER IX 


ON PERFECTION 


God, by revealing Himself to man by faith, 
arousing his hope in an eternal reunion with 
the supreme Good and commanding him to 
love His Creator and Redeemer, proposed 
to Himself an end which relates first of all 
to man’s state in this world. This end is 
that man here below should aspire to per- 
fection. 

Perfection is the greatest possible har- 
mony of relation between the creature and 
its God. It is the result of the conformity 
of the creature to the holiness of God by 
exemption from sin and the acquisition of 
the virtues, of which charity is the most 
lofty and the most extended in its influence 
upon the others. 

From this it follows that the Christian 
has a real obligation to strive after perfec- 
tion, and must exercise himself in it accord- 
ing to the amount of grace which he re- 
ceives. Otherwise it could be truly said that 
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God either did not care to see the plan which 
He conceived realized by His creature, or 
that the latter could justly refuse to accom- 
plish the purpose for which He wrested man 
from perdition and ransomed him from hell. 
Nothing could be more odious, nothing more 
foolish, than such perverse ideas as these. 
And that the Christian may not allow himself 
to be duped with respect to this precept of 
perfection, which comprises all others, our 
Lord has said: ‘‘Be you therefore perfect 
as also your heavenly Father is perfect.’’ . 
(Matt. v, 48.) By these words, He shows 
us the model upon which we are to mould 
not only our actions, but also our thoughts 
and aspirations. 

Imbued with this doctrine, let the novices 
examine their past life, and they will observe 
that they have never committed sin without — 
losing sight, at least momentarily, of the 
duty of striving after perfection. The very 
thought of this duty would have sufficed to 
preserve them from falling into sin. You 
can easily notice that your hope of persever- 
ing in the state of sanctifying grace is stead- 
fast only as long as you pursue the object 
of perfection. You would endanger even 
your eternal welfare by neglecting this ob- 
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ject or allowing it to vanish from your sight. 
The sanctity of our heavenly Father shall, 
therefore, be the aim of our efforts. Cre- 
ated and regenerated according to the like- 
ness of God, it is our first duty to acquire 
this similarity in so far as we are able until 
we shall be reunited with Him forever in that 
habitation where as the Apostle says, ‘‘we 
shall be like to Him.’’ (I John, 11, 2.) 

However, do not become discouraged, if, in 
spite of your resolute struggles, you should 
still find yourselves so far removed from 
your model by reason of sins not yet suffi- 
ciently expiated or faults frequently com- 
mitted, or on account of the infinite end pro- 
posed. Derive great consolation from the 
thought that the perfection acquired is not 
of this world; the greatest Saints have re- 
_ alized it to its fullest extent only in heaven. 
It is the continual desire for perfection that 
made them Saints, a desire and tendency 
never weakened in them by their faults and 
imperfections. 

Have this great Christian obligation al- 
ways firmly fixed before your eyes and pay 
no heed to the objections of self-love, which 
would distinguish between the rights of God 
and our own ill-understood interests. When 
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you consider how seriously imperiled is the 
welfare of him who renounces his efforts 
towards perfection, how such a one alienates 
himself from the love of God, it will always 
be easy for you, with the never-failing help 
of grace, to remain fixed in this firm resolu- 
tion, which will be your security as well as 
the consolation of your life. 

The arch enemy of mankind never tires in 
his attempts to stifle the desire after per- 
fection, frightening man by the most absurd 
illusions. According to him, the path of per- - 
fection offers nothing but thorns. Despise 
these hallucinations and you will gradually 
comprehend more and more clearly that noth- 
ing is more just and wise in a Christian 
than the abhorrence of sin and its occasions 
and the longing after every virtue. Thus 
you shall come nearer to God, who is infinitely 
holy and has destined us to be united with 
Him for all eternity. Consider what con- 
stitutes perfection. It does not consist in 
this or that extraordinary act of which we 
read in the lives of the Saints and which 
might seem to us above our abilities. It is 
not through such acts that they became 
Saints, but by the constant desire for per- 
fection, their acts being the outgrowth of 
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this desire and its expression, more or less 
varied, according to the nature of the graces 
they possessed. 

We have just reasons to be especially 
thankful to God, as He has vouchsafed to 
summon us to the religious state which 
forms, in the holy Church, the school of per- 
fection. In fact, the religious life is founded 
upon the practice of the evangelical counsels, 
and these aim at the removal of the numer- 
ous barriers which retard the Christian on 
the path of perfection. He who concludes 
that it is better to devote himself to God 
by holy poverty, chastity and obedience and 
faithfully abides by his contract, will cer- 
tainly reach the perfection that assures him 
union with God. This perfection shall be 
his repose, his recompense even here below, 
and he will bear testimony to the word of our 
Lord which says: ‘‘My yoke is sweet and 
my burden light.’’ (Matt. x1, 30.) The ob- 
stacles to every resolution of seeking per- 
fection, which are awakened by the love of 
self and exterior objects, are put to flight 
by the voluntary and constant practice of 
the divine counsels. The love of God, which 
is called by the Apostle ‘‘the bond of per- 
fection’’ (Col. iii, 14), will then reign su- 
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preme in the soul and become, without diffi- 
culty, the governing principle of our entire 
life. 

Lastly, remember the call to perfection, ex- 
tended to Christians, and the heroic struggles 
which those must undergo who practice it 
in the midst of the world. Do not forget, that 
you have been marked with a special predi- 
lection in being placed, by your holy vocation, 
on a road where the light that illumines the 
soul never grows dim and where innumerable 
graces that support and correct are hourly 
lavished on you, so that, to miss the goal, 
not only incurable weakness would be neces- 
sary, but also obstinate resistance, from 
which may the bounty of God ever preserve 
His own! 


CHAPTER X 
ON THE IMITATION OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


Just as, in order to make sure in us the 
fulfillment of the great and indispensable pre- 
cept of charity, God has deigned by making 
Himself man, to bring near to us the object 
of the love which is essential, so also He 
has seen fit, in this same mystery of the Di- 
vine Incarnation, to set quite within our 
reach the type of the perfection to which He 
obliges us to aspire. 

By becoming man, God, in His infinite 
goodness, brought near to us the essential 
object of our love, to insure our accomplish- 
ment of the great and indispensable precept 
of charity. With the same end in view, He 
has also thought it proper to send the model 
for that perfection to which He obliges us 
altogether within our reach, by the mystery 
of the Divine Incarnation. The imitation 
of our heavenly Father would have been very 
difficult for feeble and ignorant creatures as 
we are, but the Son of God, perfect as the 
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Father, assumed our nature and, coming 
down to this earth, acted, spoke and willed 
as a man-God could act, speak or will and 
thenceforward we had only to imitate Him, 
in order to arrive at the imitation of God. 
Therefore the Apostle teaches us that ‘‘ whom 
the Father foreknew, He also predestinated 
to be made conformable to the image of His 
Son.’’? (Rom. xii, 29.) 

We ought, then, to render unceasing thanks 
to the Divine Mercy for having ordained us 
to be born after the Incarnation of the Di- 
vine Word; for the luster of His example en- 
lightens and guides us, as His precious blood 
has ransomed us. The primitive man, ecre- 
ated in justice and holiness, exists no more. 
Sin has made of him a ruin, in which the 
divine image is no longer discernible. There- 
fore, Jesus Christ was given to us, not only 
as Redeemer, but also as model. In Him 
we can see what we should become in order 
to resemble God once more. St. John tells 
us, in one of his Epistles, that our greatest 
hope on the day of judgment will be in this, 
that ‘‘as He is, we also are in this world.’’ 
(I John, iv, 17.) The same Apostle says 
in another place: ‘‘He that saith he abideth 
in Him, ought himself also to walk even as 
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Pier watkedue.) (1 Johnie: 6.) i Sth Paul: ex- 
plains this in one word, when he admonishes 
the faithful: ‘‘Put ye on our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’’ (Rom. xiii, 14.) 

In gratitude to the ineffable goodness of 
God, which decreed to bring down from 
heaven the type following which we should 
be remodeled and become perfect as our 
heavenly Father, we should have nothing 
more at heart than the most thorough study 
of this divine and human ideal, which shall 
suddenly confront us on the day of judgment. 
Our Divine Saviour, speaking to His 
heavenly Father, expresses Himself also 
thus: ‘‘Now this is eternal life: that they 
may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou hast sent.’’ (St. John 
xvi, 3.) Kvery Christian should infer from 
these words that to know Jesus Christ is his 
greatest concern in this world, because it 
leads to eternal life. 

Let the novices, accordingly, comprehend 
that the study of our Lord by reading the 
holy Gospels supplies the surest means for 
nourishing and developing this love of their 
Redeemer, just as attention to all that He 
did, all that He said and all that He was, 
as related in the sacred text, will be the 
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source of that imitation which leads to the 
perfection required by God. As an incentive 
to this research, which is to result in eternal 
happiness, often refresh in your memory 
what St. Luke teaches us of the Blessed Vir- 
gin: that she contemplated the actions of 
our Lord, had them constantly present in 
her thoughts, and ‘‘kept all these words, 
pondering them in her heart.’’ (ii, 19.) 
By this constant and most loving study, Mary 
succeeded in realizing the model of her Di- 
vine Son and rose to perfection. Every dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ ought to do likewise 
according to his ability. 

You should consider it a great honor to 
have been withdrawn from the world and its 
vain tumult, in order to study thoroughly 
our Lord and to devote yourselves to His 
imitation. This should be your constant 
thought and effort, because if this imitation 
be realized, everything may be counted for 
you as gained, but all will be lost, if un- 
fortunately it should be wanting to you. A 
Father of the Church (Tertullian) said, and 
he did not say too much: ‘‘Christianus alter 
Christus.’’ In fact, what is meant by a 
Christian? A member of Jesus Christ. 
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Now, the members have the same life and 
inner feeling as the head. 

This imitation of the man-God, this in- 
corporation with Jesus Christ, is undoubtedly 
a hard task, and costs nature many a sac- 
rifice. But even so, let us bear in mind that 
there is no choice. We must resemble either 
the man of the earth or the man of heaven. 
If we preserve the features of the earthly 
man, we shall be damned and thrust into 
hell-fire; if, on the other hand, the heavenly 
Father recognize in us the features of His 
Son, who is the heavenly man, He will re- 
claim us as His children, and where Jesus 
is, we also shall be. 

It is true, we cannot resolve to imitate 
Jesus Christ, if we do not love Him. But 
have we not seen that this is our first duty, 
the strictest justice and our dearest consola- 
tion in this vale of tears? Therefore, be 
determined to remain faithful in this love, 
and generously acknowledge that nothing is 
more just than that we become like to Him 
who has taken our likeness upon Him out of 
love for us. Moreover, you have no right 
to find that reform severe which makes us 
like to God, by purifying our life from the 
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bad germs which would have caused our eter- 
nal ruin. 

In conclusion, remember that this reform 
in man, wrought after the model of Jesus 
Christ, is in no wise the work of nature, but 
the work of grace. This is never refused to 
us and can be increased by prayer in re- 
sponse to which God always grants what is' 
conducive to the progress of the soul. May 
you, therefore, incessantly pray that Jesus 
Christ be accomplished in you; that His life 
find its expression in your lives and animate 
your whole being. Be heartily and loyally 
attached to this great end of our life, re- 
turning to it again and again, and taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to attain it. 
When studying the lives of the most Blessed 
Virgin and the Saints, search out the cause 
of their holiness. Seeing that it is nothing 
else than their conformity to the deeds and 
sentiments of Jesus Christ, let it ever become 
clearer to you what God expects of you, and 
apply to yourselves in humility and grati- 
tude the word addressed by Christ to every 
one of us in the person of St. Peter: ‘‘Come, 
follow me: veni, sequere me.’’ (John xxi, 
195) 


CHAPTER XI 


ON THE EVANGELICAL COUNSELS 


The imitation of our Lord Jesus Christ 
being the obligatory way for everyone who 
wishes to arrive at eternal salvation and 
glory, the supreme wisdom of God has or- 
dained that the imitation of a type so ele-- 
vated should be realized to different degrees. 
Taking into consideration human frailty, and 
resolved to dispense His grace most justly 
according to the measure of His good pleas- 
ure, our Saviour gave to man precepts and 
counsels. The precepts, obligatory on all 
men, represent the essential conditions with- 
out which there is no salvation. The coun- 
sels refer to those who are called to ascend 
still higher in the imitation of our Lord, who 
realized, in this life, the matter of the coun- 
sels in admirable perfection and plenitude. 

Our notion of the evangelical counsels can- 
not be too lofty; be it that we behold their 
type in our Lord, or that we consider them 
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in their relation to salvation. From the first 
point of view, these divine counsels merit 
our esteem on account of the union which 
they establish between our Lord and the one 
who practices them. As to the second point 
of view, our idea of their importance cannot 
be too high, since the practice of the counsels 
insures that of the precepts and is conse- 
quently the most sure highway to salvation. 
And this last truth is so evident that very 
often, even in the midst of the world, the 
practice of the Christian life would be im- 
possible of realization without rising, in cer- 
tain instances, to the observance of the coun- 
sels. 

In giving the divine counsels, our Lord 
could have no other intention than to see 
them followed. If He did not make them 
obligatory on all men, He at least desired 
their accomplishment in a certain number of 
His faithful. His wisdom and honor are 
likewise involved in it, as also the realiza- 
tion of the Gospel of which not a single iota 
is to remain unfulfilled. To find grace, it 
was necessary that the earth constantly re- 
flect, in the sight of God, the image of His 
Son, realized in humanity. Now, the simple 
precepts, though observed to the very letter 
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by all men on earth, would not have sufficed 
to reproduce the features of the Incarnate 
Son of God. This, then, is the reason why 
the Divine Restorer of the primitive man 
vouchsafed to employ the inducement of a 
reward, promising a hundredfold to those 
who keep His counsels in order to allure 
thereby the greatest number of those who 
were bought by His precious blood. 

You should, consequently, show most sin- 
cere acquiescence in the merciful intentions 
of our Redeemer. Render Him humble 
thanks, because, by calling you to the re- 
ligious state, which is the school of the evan- 
gelical counsels, He has placed you on the 
privileged way, where the glory of God is 
sought with the greatest solicitude by the 
most perfect imitation of His Son. Cease 
not from asking Him for the grace not to fall 
back from this superior degree, where you 
have been gratuitously established by grace, 
and be humbled at the consideration that it 
did not enter into the designs of God to call 
all men to this same favor. 

Often call to mind the calling of the Apos- 
tles, who were the first ones chosen to leave 
all things that they might devote themselves 
not only to the precepts of our Lord, but also 
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to His counsels. Their recompense con- 
sisted, at first, in familiar intercourse with 
their Divine Redeemer, in initiation into His 
secrets and in the sharing of His mission; 
at the end of time, they shall be seen sitting 
on thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. A similar lot is reserved for those 
who imitate them: intimacy with Jesus 
Christ, who has no secrets from them, and 
the highest distinctions in the eternal king- 
dom. 

Turning then his eyes upon his own frailty, | 
which he knows from experience, the novice 
should acknowledge how much he owes to the 
Divine Mercy which, desirous of assuring his 
salvation, has set him on a way that is most 
likely to lead him to this the one thing nec- 
essary. The practice of the counsels, so 
greatly facilitated in the religious state, in- 
sures him the highest merits and guarantees 
the practice of the precepts. Thus he will, 
at the same time, arrive at salvation and 
perfection. For such is the efficacy of the 
religious vocation, when embraced by a man 
of good will, that it conducts him to the 
Supreme Good with much more ease than 
could be acquired in the world, where every- 
thing is of the nature of an impediment, 
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whilst in the religious state everything is a 
help. 

He shall clearly understand that this re- 
ligious vocation is a way graciously opened 
to a great number of souls, although only a 
few pursue it. Indeed, God calls them to 
the religious state sometimes by an interior 
affection for it, at other times by external 
circumstances. It is He who infuses this 
affection, and it is His grace that gives rise 
to the circumstances. He calls the just and 
the sinner; the just, to satiate his hunger and 
to still his thirst after justice; the sinner, to 
make him just and holy. Such wonders of 
erace are achieved by the practice of the 
evangelical counsels, which elevate our entire 
life and transform it in Jesus Christ. 

Let us thus inform ourselves as to the 
nature of the religious vocation, which is so 
different from that to the holy Priesthood. 
The latter depends entirely on God, to whom 
alone it belongs to choose His ministers, that 
is to say, those whom He wishes to set up as 
mediators: between Himself and man. The 
former, on the contrary, depends both on 
divine grace and on ourselves. Faith il- 
lumines us as to the advantages of the per- 
fect life; grace urges us to embrace it and 
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gives us the strength to practice it. Man 
follows or resists this attraction. We see 
that our Lord invites man to embrace the 
way of the counsels in the holy Gospel, but 
when the Priesthood is concerned He makes 
the choice Himself. There is, consequently, 
no power on earth, be it civil or even eccle- 
siastical, which has the right to prevent any 
one from following the way of the counsels, 
since no one has the right to prevent the 
just from drawing nearer to God, or the 
sinner from seizing the means which assures 
for him the amendment of his life and his 
progress in righteousness. 


1. Religious Poverty. 


The evangelical counsels may be summed 
up into three principal ones, the first of which 
is poverty, that is, the complete and uncondi- 
tional renunciation of all earthly possessions, 
of whatsoever value they may be. Holy pov- 
erty is the first degree in the perfect imita- 
tion of our Lord. He was born in a bor- 
rowed stable; worked in the sweat of His 
brow, to gain His livelihood; lived upon alms 
during the years of His preaching; was 
nailed naked to the cross, and His body was 
finally laid in a tomb not His own. It was 
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impossible to make us better understand that 
absolute poverty is a way of merit and of 
reparation. For, indeed, it quenches the de- 
sire for earthly goods, called by St. John the 
concupiscence of the eyes, which is one of 
the chief sources of offense towards God and 
the ruin of souls. Holy poverty is the be- 
ginning of the perfect life. Hence our Lord 
has said: ‘‘If thou wilt be perfect, go sell 
what thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven.’’ (Matt. 
xix, 21.) There is, then, no life in perfect 
harmony with that of Jesus Christ, which is 
not effectually despoiled of earthly goods, 
and holy poverty must be our first step in 
order to enter upon this happy life. 

Facts have repeatedly demonstrated that 
this virtue is the basis of the entire structure 
of the holy religious state. Moreover, every- 
thing may be expected of a religious family 
in whose bosom poverty is faithfully ob- 
served and held in honor. It may likewise 
be noted that, where the same is violated 
or neglected, there also the other fundamen- 
tal principles of the religious life become 
shaken and soon fall together. In truth, a 
violation of religious poverty, no matter how 
trifling, is a perjury, because this virtue is 
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the subject of a vow. Besides this, it is a 
veritable theft, because he who is guilty of 
it has no right over the thing which he as- 
sumes to be his. It is true that the matter 
is grave or light according to the value of 
the thing, but the perjury and theft are not 
less real. 

It is, therefore, necessary that the reli- 
gious who is desirous of persevering in the 
constant practice of poverty have a true love 
for this indispensable virtue. And how can 
he fail to love it, when he remembers the 
wonderful zeal with which our Lord Himself 
practised it; the rigor with which He en- 
joined its observance on His Apostles; the 
ardor with which it was promoted in the 
primitive Church of Jerusalem, all burning 
with the fire of the Holy Ghost? 

Filled with respect for this fundamental 
virtue and eagerly longing after the treasure 
in heaven promised by our Lord, let the 
novice wish for the day when he may effect- 
ively practice this first of the counsels. Let 
him acquire an adequate idea of the nature 
and practice of this noble and holy virtue. 
You must understand that he who has taken 
the vow of poverty, ought not to have any 
desire for those things which he has left, nor 
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to long after anything whatever. To be at- 
tached to objects given for his use, e. g., a 
book, furniture, his cell, etc., would be to 
fail in the poverty he has promised. The 
privations which may at times come upon 
the religious should be endured with cheer- 
fulness, provided they are not prejudicial to 
his health, because then he will be a religious 
in the full sense of the word. For nothing is 
more contrary to the monastic spirit than 
that anxious solicitude with which one ar- 
ranges all his affairs, so that nothing be 
wanting to him, whereby he seizes also upon 
things more comfortable than necessary. It 
is even wrong to aspire without permission 
to the private use of things which were not 
destined for such use. Finally, the religious 
is bound in conscience to make economical 
use of things regularly distributed for his 
personal needs, considering them as objects 
lent to him, of which he must take care with 
probity and delicacy of feeling. 

Being also instructed as to the extent and 
the practice of holy poverty, the brethren 
of the novitiate will prepare themselves for 
it with a holy yearning, happy to renounce 
already, in their desires, the goods and 
material advantages of this world in order 
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to possess God. Be not troubled in the least 
by the events of our times, when the con- 
spiracies of the enemies of our faith are, 
in a special manner, directed against the re- 
vival of the religious state, but deem your- 
selves exceedingly honored because it has 
pleased the Lord to count on you as He did 
on the Apostles, whom He summoned from 
their boats and nets, in order to send them ~ 
into the world as lambs into the midst of 
wolves. 

To show the sincerity with which you as- 
pire to become the poor of Jesus Christ, 
commence, as soon as possible, to banish from 
your conversation all terms denoting prop- 
erty. Consequently, restrict, as much as pos- 
sible, the use of things that belong to you, 
accustoming yourselves to be satisfied with 
what is strictly necessary. When you hap- 
pen to lose, destroy, or injure anything be- 
longing to the monastery, you will accuse 
yourselves in Chapter and do penance as 
the professed do. Should you perceive in 
yourselves any repugnance toward the priva- 
tions imposed by religious poverty as to the 
food, the furnishings and the rest, rejoice and 
gladly harden yourselves in the sacrifice laid 
upon you by the renunciation of ease and 
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property, calling to mind that this is what 
you sought at your entrance into the monas- 
tery. 

In this way should the novice prepare 
himself for the taking of the vow of holy 
poverty and ripen in the spirit of his voca- 
tion. These supernatural sentiments are fos- 
tered by various means, as, meditation on 
the vanity of natural goods, from which man 
will be separated forever by death, the con- 
templation of the life of our Lord, who being 
rich, as the Apostle says, became poor for 
our sake and, lastly, the remembrance of the 
many kings and princes, queens and prin- 
cesses who renounced wealth and crowns and 
whatever could flatter the senses or vanity, 
in order to become poor and detached from 
everything that is perishable, happy to re- 
semble thereby our Saviour and proud to 
acquire by this means true riches, lasting 
honors and the eternal reward. 


2. On Chastity. 


The second of the evangelical counsels is 
chastity, to which our Lord directs our at- 
tention when He calls those blessed who have 
renounced the pleasures of sense ‘‘for the 
kingdom of heaven.’’ (Matt. xix, 12.) St. 
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Paul unfolds to us also its importance when 
he proposes perfect continency as that which . 
is ‘‘better for man’’ (I Cor. vil, 38), because 
it sanctifies man in body and soul. But 
since chastity is a virtue imposed on all men, 
even outside of the religious state,—though 
it reaches its perfection only in this state— 
it is expedient forthwith to expose the whole 
Christian doctrine on this subject, that such 
an important matter may be fully compre- 
hended. 

The holy virtue of chastity seeks to control 
the sensual appetites by subjecting them to 
the law of the Spirit. It maintains man in 
his dignity and causes his soul continually 
to reflect the image of God who is a spirit. 
The vice opposed to chastity degrades man, 
reverses the economy of creation by giving 
predominance to the lower element and 
stifling the soul under the pressure of the 
senses. Nothing could be more adverse to 
the decrees of the Creator. He, therefore, 
willed to join the obligation of continency 
to the exercise of the very rights He conceded 
to the conjugal state. It is in obedience to 
a fundamental principle of his existence that 
man should constantly strive to shake off the 
yoke of the senses. Not only every exterior 
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act against holy purity is forbidden to hin, 
but he is likewise bound to secure heart and 
soul against every willful desire or delight 
in respect to that which is forbidden by this 
virtue. Such is the delicacy of holy purity 
that the infringement of its obligations does 
not admit lightness of matter; want of suf- 
ficient consideration or imperfect consent may 
alone render venial a sin which would have 
been mortal otherwise. 

From this it follows, that man should avail 
himself of every means to persevere in holy 
purity, because this virtue is indispensable 
for him. Now there are two obstacles which 
bring it about that this virtue can exist in 
us only by dint of warfare. In the first place, 
we are, in consequence of original sin, loaded 
with the weight of concupiscence, which de- 
stroys the equilibrium between the flesh and 
the spirit, and makes the former, weak as 
it is, the tyrant over the latter. In the sec- 
ond place, the holy virtue of chastity is an 
object of particular hatred to the devil, who 
is humiliated on seeing man ascend, through 
chastity, by the spirit, notwithstanding his 
human weakness. Wherefore this fallen 
angel is always ready to attack us from what 
he knows to be our weakest side. 
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Man, nevertheless, must not consider his 
condition too hard, when he finds himself 
obliged to struggle for the preservation of 
such a noble and powerful virtue. God never 
imposes on His creatures a burden which 
they cannot bear. However great the weak- 
ness of our fallen nature may be, the grace 
of Jesus Christ 1s superabundantly placed at 
our disposal, to equalize our forees in the 
fight. We shall not be tried above our 
strength: the justice and goodness of God are 
our vouchers for this. The temptations, to 
which we may be subjected should not make 
us dejected or faint-hearted; they should 
rather animate us to strive after a virtue 
against which Satan manifests such relentless 
fury. 

It is incumbent on every man to preserve 
continence according to his state and to live 
in the esteem of a virtue so beautiful and so 
necessary that its violation suffices to plunge 
him into the lowest, most vile state; to ruin 
the powers of his body; to blindfold his 
reason; to instigate him to trample under 
foot even the most sacred obligations. But 
our Lord, who came for the complete restora- 
tion of human nature, has graciously inspired 
us to pursue a higher way, where holy purity. 
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not only serves to maintain man in his dig- 
nity and to save him from disorder, but, 
likewise, raises him from his lowly condition 
and unites him with God. Blessed is the 
man who comprehends and tastes the sweet- 
ness of this word; who could add to the 
renunciation of earthly goods the absolute 
renunciation of even those sensual pleasures 
which are lawful and sanctioned by an august 
sacrament, in a lower calling, by reason of 
the end that accompanies them. Blessed is 
he to whom it has been given by divine grace 
to choose, in this life, the state which all 
the elect enjoy in the heavenly fatherland, 
where, as our Lord tells us, we shall be like 
angels! : 

Perfect continency, embraced by man with 
the intention of complying with the second 
eounsel of our Lord, seeks to establish in 
man a new degree of resemblance to his 
divine model. It includes a sacrifice the 
homage of which is received by God with 
particular satisfaction. It obliterates that 
division in which consists, according to St. 
Paul, the relative imperfection of the most 
holy marriage. It is the occasion of an eter- 
nal bond with God, which imprints on the 
entire person an indelible mark of glory that 
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merits for him from God a love not be- 
stowed on others. It reserves for God not 
only inanimate objects, as religious poverty 
does, but the human creature, which there- 
upon enters into a contract with God, as the 
spouse with the bridegroom. It is a state 
of liberty, in regard to the senses, which it 
purifies and sanctifies; it is the sweet scent 
of the earth, which freely mingles with that 
of heaven; it 1s an object of reverence on 
the part of the most worldly men, so that 
the heathen nations of old could not refrain ~ 
from bowing down before it in homage. 
Conceiving such sublime notions of reli- 
gious chastity, let us always bear in mind that 
this virtue vowed by the religious soul is 
prized so dearly that its slightest infraction 
must necessarily be a grave offense against 
God. Even the lowest degree of this virtue 
is accompanied by immense merit. A trans- 
formation takes place in the entire person. 
United to God by the most sacred contract 
with which He ever favored man, fidelity is 
the first duty of the favored soul. Hence, 
not only the breaking of this bond would be 
a fearful sacrilege, but every mortal or venial 
sin which would inculpate, in this matter of 
impurity, a man not bound to God by the 
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holy vows would involve, on the part of the 
unfaithful religious, also the malice of sac- 
rilege, corresponding to the enormity of the 
fault, just as every violation of conjugal 
fidelity is tainted with the malice of adultery. 

Take care, therefore, to temper with holy 
fear the just enthusiasm which ought to be 
stirred in you by this sublime engagement, a 
contract according to which you will share the 
life of the angels. Humbly aspiring to the 
consummation of this bond which shall attach 
you to God forever, inquire diligently into 
the various means by which you may be able 
to fulfil it with honor and fidelity. 

The first means is to realize during your 
whole life and under all circumstances that, 
in his fallen state, man cannot, by his own 
efforts obtain and preserve the heavenly gift 
of chastity, but that God alone can bestow 
it upon us and preserve it in us. Therefore, 
we must incessantly call to our assistance the 
divine help, asking our Lord with confidence 
graciously to extend His powerful hand over 
us, and we must redouble our entreaties at 
the rising wind of temptation. Very condu- 
cive to the attainment of chastity is re- 
course to Mary, because she has received 
the special prerogative of aiding those who 
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faithfully defend a virtue of which she is, 
before all other creatures, the most perfect 
and magnificent expression, being styled by 
the Church the ‘‘Virgin of virgins.’’ Of 
great help also is devotion to the holy 
angels, to St. Joseph, to our holy Patriarch 
and to the Saints of both sexes who have 
preserved unspotted the lily of virginal pu- 
rity. 

The second means consists in the frequent 
reception of the Holy Eucharist. Being the 
most pure body of the Incarnate Son of God, 
it has the special virtue of abating the re- 
bellion of the flesh. In as much as this 
august sacrament transforms man in Jesus 
Christ, it speedily weakens concupiscence, 
spiritualizes the cravings of the heart, en- 
lightens the intellect and plants in the soul 
a perception of the sanctity of God together 
with the desire of following this sanctity as 
a norm. Repulsed by his enemy, the devil 
flees from him, and if he does not yield com- 
pletely at first, he nevertheless knows that his 
empire is threatened and in time withdraws 
altogether from a soul which worthily and 
frequently has recourse to such a powerful 
remedy. 

The third means consists in the preserva- 
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tion and gradual development of the spirit 
of faith, which continually places before our 
mind the salutary truths revealed by the 
merciful God. He who is ever conscious of 
the bounty of God manifested to man in the 
mysteries of the Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion; he who can form for himself a true 
estimate of sanctifying grace which assures 
him the eternal possession of God; he who 
trembles at the thought of judgment and 
hell—such a one has nothing to fear. 
Firmly established on the rock of: faith, 
he shall not be hurled down by temptation; 
very often it will attack him without being 
able to move him at all. 

The fourth means consists in loving and 
practising humility. God has established a 
mysterious relation between humility and 
chastity; Satan has set up a similar one be- 
tween pride and impurity. This observa- 
tion was made long ago by the masters of 
the spiritual life, and constant experience 
proves it very true. Always be humble and 
it will then be easy for you to remain chaste. 
When laboring under temptation, accept hu- 
miliations with courage, seek them and im- 
pose them on yourselves, and you will feel, 
before long, that Satan’s power over you is 
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broken and that the tempest is succeeded by 
a calm. 

The fifth means is a sincere delicacy of 
conscience, which takes alarm at whatsoever 
may menace holy chastity, whether it be in 
the senses or in the imagination. This del- 
icacy, based on faithfulness and not on seru- 
pulosity or narrow-mindedness, notes the 
slightest motion on the part of the enemy and 
is never easy as to his intentions, which are 
as treacherous as they are hostile. It rec- 
ognizes the weak points in its line of de- 
fense and watches them most closely. A 
slight warning, a wound, however insignifi- 
cant, is enough to prompt constant vigilance 
at the vulnerable spot. In fine, it is on the 
look-out for all the illusions of a false con- 
science, which have been the cause of ruin 
for so many. | 

The sixth means consists in constant con- 
trol of the imaginations, by checking their 
wantonness. Restraint and modesty of looks 
are absolutely necessary to everyone who 
wishes to practice chastity; they belong, at 
the same time, to the monastic decorum. The 
resolutions to be taken against the other 
senses should reach as far as experience has 
proved the danger to extend. As to the 
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imagination, it is necessary to know that 
everything, not only what is sinful, but also 
what may become hurtful, must be cut off 
without delay, and that reveries and laziness 
of mind must be constantly distrusted. 

The seventh means consists in the mortifi- 
eation of the body. Hardships voluntarily 
imposed on the flesh diminish its influence and 
check its insolence. By habitually chastising 
the body, we take a salutary precaution and 
can easily gather enough strength for a suc- 
cessful repulse. Be instructed by the ex- 
ample of our holy Patriarch, who acquired 
chastity by suffering. Learn to be unremit- 
ting in the practice of penance, and you shall 
also, in your turn, gain a sure and lasting 
victory over concupiscence. 

The eighth means’ consists in the esteem 
and love of holy purity. Never look upon it 
as bondage, but as freedom. ‘There are, no 
doubt, souls which God leads by the way of 
long and weary temptations. In this He 
purposes His glory and the triumph of grace. 
He often sends trials of this kind to prevent 
greater dangers which threaten these souls. 
He keeps them, thereby, in humility and opens 
to them an immense source of merit. But 
this is not the way of God in respect to most 
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of us. On the contrary, we know from ex- 
perience that chastity, when loved and reso- 
lutely guarded, soon becomes easy in prac- 
tice; the curbed senses are ruled without 
great effort; the imagination, subdued by 
the consideration of the teachings of faith, no 
longer goes astray; the purified heart seeks 
God in simplicity and finds Him. Gloomy 
solicitude about chastity is often more hurt- 
ful than beneficial. Prove yourselves simple 
and upright in this and the other points, 
and you shall find peace and joy for your ~ 
souls. 


3. Religious Obedience. 


The third and most excellent of the 
evangelical counsels is holy obedience. It 
consists in the renunciation of one’s own will 
in order to do the will of a superior, to whom 
one is voluntarily subject for the purpose of 
pleasing God. Religious obedience, there- 
fore, differs greatly from that which is due to 
parents or imposed by nature, and still more 
from that of the soldier, which need be ex- 
terior only and still suffice. Religious obe- 
dience must be interior and directly willed, as 
proceeding from the free choice which the 
religious makes of this virtue in order to 
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please God. Man parts, by religious poverty, 
from things that are not his own that he may 
march towards God with a lighter step; by 
religious chastity, he restricts the rights 
over his person, in order to draw near to 
Him; by religious obedience, however, he lays 
down his whole self, renouncing his will, 
which indeed was limited by poverty and 
chastity, but remained otherwise still free. 
This surrender is made into the hands of 
God, to whom the religious henceforth be- 
longs, not only as creature, but also as a 
freely offered and consecrated holocaust. 
From that moment, there exists a contract 
between God and the religious soul, in virtue 
of which it substitutes the will of God for its 
own. And since God does not manifest His 
commands in a visible manner, but, on the 
contrary, wills to nourish love in the religious 
soul by faith, it seeks and finds His will in the 
creature to whom it is subjected. This, then, 
is the reason why such a soul attains union 
with God and is established in the way of 
perfect charity. There cannot exist a bond 
between two intelligent and free beings more 
intimate than that which is the effect of the 
fusion of their two distinct wills into one. 
Happy, therefore, the soul to whom it has 
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been given by divine grace to understand the 
ineffable gain of renunciation! 

Our Lord has realized this perfect obedi- 
ence in His own sacred humanity. It is the 
underlying characteristic of His whole mortal 
career and is not less essential to the religious 
in whom Jesus Christ wishes to produce His 
imitation. The Son of God descended from 
heaven, according to His own testimony, ‘‘to 
do the will of His Father.’’ He teaches us 
in another place (St. John iv, 34.) that the 
accomplishment of His divine will is His 
nourishment, that to fulfill it He became ‘‘ obe- 
dient unto death: even to the death of the 
cross.’? (Philippians ii, 8.) 

Nothing is more glorious, nothing more 
salutary to the soul, than obedience after the 
example of Jesus Christ. Sin is our great- 
est enemy, because it can deprive us of God. 
Now, sin is the product of self-will. This 
will, therefore, being chained down so it can- 
not move but for a good end, is it not evident 
that sin is expelled from our lives wherever 
this blessed obedience reigns supreme? And 
every human and obnoxious element of the 
will being annihilated, is it not likewise evi- 
dent that this virtue unites the soul with the 
will of God, which is always holy and favor- 
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ably disposed towards our true interests? 
Thus the word of our Saviour is accomplished, 
who bids us to hate even our own souls, that 
is, our self-will; to detach ourselves from it, if 
we wish to serve Him in safety and be inti- 
mately attached to Him. 

Convinced of this truth, let us entertain 
true love for this virtue of obedience, which 
is fraught with many advantages. Let us 
love it as our glory; let us love it as the prin- 
ciple of our safety. But to practise it per- 
severingly, we must understand that, above 
all things, the spirit of faith is absolutely 
necessary. Faith alone can disclose to us 
the will of God through the person and the 
commands of the superior. Live, therefore, 
by faith and rise above that which is of flesh 
and blood; obey with joy and perseverance, 
and your obedience will be acceptable to God. 

Take care to accustom yourselves, from the 
very beginning, never to question a command, 
but simply to carry it out as if you had heard 
the direct voice of God, being filled with 
thankfulness for the care He graciously takes 
in leading you. Should the command dis- 
agree with your own ideas, master your rea- 
son and carry out the command, from the 
motive that) it comes from God. Beware of 
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criticising, even interiorly, much less ex- 
teriorly, the injunctions received; for this is 
an unmistakable sign that the spirit of faith 
has deserted you, that you have become again 
men of the flesh. 

Your obedience should be prompt, coura- 
geous and unhesitating. It should not see the 
difficulties and should overcome all repug- 
nances. Nothing is more delightful to the 
heart of God than the spectacle of this aban- 
donment, which is proof of the trust and love 
placed in Him by His creature. Neither need 
we be astonished at the miracles oftentimes 
wrought by obedience. Its effect being the 
concurrence of the will of God with that of 
the creature, in the same action, is there any- 
thing astonishing in this, that God should 
work where nothing retards His action? 

With this sublime precept of renunciation, 
which is pointed out in the holy Gospel as 
the indispensable way to perfection, con- 
stantly before your eyes, stand ready for any- 
thing, awaiting only the signal in order to 
do on the instant the reverse of what you 
have done the moment before. Accomplish, 
with the same good will, this or that, assured 
‘that it does not matter what particular thing 
we do, if we only do it in accordance with the 
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good pleasure of God, who reveals what is 
agreeable to Himself and will reward eter- 
nally the slightest proof of abnegation of- 
fered to Him in this world. 

Fear, above all, to influence the command 
by showing in your manner of obeying a lack 
of generosity. If the superior, upon experi- 
encing their want of zeal, should think it nec- 
essary to spare some more than others, let 
such forbearance be considered one of the 
greatest evils that could befall them. But 
they should humble themselves before God 
for having deserved this sad privilege and 
allow themselves no rest until they have 
reconquered the right of being tried, like 
their brethren, in this most essential virtue 
of the religious. 

Be most careful not to be guilty of sloth 
in the province of obedience; sloth, into which 
such fall as are not generous of heart. This 
consists in resting content in the enjoyment 
of self-will and in finding a peculiar delight 
in the thought that one does what he desires, 
there being no command to disturb his inde- 
pendence. Often reflect on the words of the 
Following of Christ: ‘‘Qui se subtrahit ab 
obedientia, ipse se subtrahit a gratia.’? Un- 
der the exercise of obedience, grace extends 
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its empire over the soul, and merits increase | 
and multiply; in the absence of command, the 
soul is very liable to lose what it has acquired, 
if it does not take the precaution to preserve, © 
in good condition, that inner recollection 
which keeps it, day and night, disposed for 
grace. Often examine yourselves on this 
point, and may the desire of remaining for- 
ever united with God live constantly in you, 
and maintain the spirit of a virtue which is 
the vital principle of any religious calling. 
Be also on your guard against a danger to 
which your obedience may oftentimes be ex- 
posed by neglecting to watch most energet- 
ically over your inmost disposition. This 
danger is obedience, not from love of God, 
but from a human attraction towards the one 
who issues the command. It is an undenia- 
ble fact that God very often renders obedi- 
ence easier to religious by infusing in them 
affection for their superiors. We must, how- 
ever, preserving it in its entirety, strive to 
elevate and purify this laudable sentiment, 
so that the prevailing motive for the action 
still remains supernatural and merits for us 
the reward which God has stored up for us. 
In such instances, imagine yourselves under 
the obedience of a superior for whom you 
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have no affection of this kind, and then make 
the resolution to obey with no less fidelity. 
You will acquire thereby that indifference 
which is as holy as it is necessary to every re- 
ligious, and find yourselves equally prepared 
to see what you desire refused or granted, 
having only this end in view, that you behold 
in the command the holy will of God and ac- 
complish it with willingness and determina- 
tion. 

Love of this virtue of obedience will render 
you docile not only to the will of the Superior 
under whose authority God has placed you, 
but will also put you at the disposal of those 
charged with your guidance or make you 
ready to engage in the different offices of the 
novitiate or the monastery. More than this, 
be zealous in conforming yourselves to the 
prescription laid down in the holy Rule 
(Chap. 71), where our holy Patriarch form- 
ally enjoins the brethren to be obedient to 
one another, that self-will be destroyed every- 
where and the spirit of obedience, which 
should redress every wrong of self-will, be 
ever augumented in his children. 

Esteeming in accordance with its great im- 
portance this fundamental spirit of the re- 
ligious state, ask the Lord with fervor to 
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avert from us, during our whole lives, that 
unhappy tendency which has hindered the 
rapid progress of more than one religious 
soul; we mean the practice of deliberating as 
to how far one violates his conscience by re- 
sisting the mandate of obedience, and hesi- 
tating only at the fear of formal sin. Unless 
such souls be converted, they will never reach 
the perfection which they have avowed. To 
please God, obedience must be the fruit of the 
liberty of a soul, devoid of selfishness, and 
not the result of speculative calculation. To 
reduce one’s life to the abhorrence of formal 
sin, instead of seeking and doing good for its 
own sake, does this not mean to make one’s 
self a base hireling of God when he could be 
His child; to deprive God of a glory which He 
expects in return for the sublime vocation to 
which He has called the religious soul; to 
constrain the heart when, on the contrary, it 
ought be dilated by the sentiment of love 
which finds its most noble and complete ex- 
pression in perfect obedience? 

Let us add, in conclusion, that the vows of 
poverty and chastity, which must necessarily 
be practised by the religious until death, are 
placed under the safeguard of obedience. He 
who is not obedient from the heart, will not 
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hesitate to infringe upon poverty, whose sac- 
rifices greatly depend on the will. How can 
such a one have the assurance of preserving 
holy chastity for any length of time, if, in the 
first place, he will not listen to the counsels 
and injunctions of obedience, which tend to 
protect him against his weakness? 

From all this we are to infer that obedience 
is the most precious gift for the religious; 
a treasure which he cannot love too ardently, 
nor defend with too much energy. It puts 
him in complete possession of that liberty 
which is enjoyed by the children of God and 
offered to Him, even in this world—a liberty 
which will merit infinite glory for all eternity. 


THE END. 
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